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of the greatest man of the world about the firm : 


- “Iam glad to see the various kinds of arts of Swadeshi Silpa Factory of 
| Calcutta, It is a matter of great pleasure that the attention of the educated mass has been 
| drown to the home Industry. J pray to God for its all success.’ 

M. K. GANDHI. 
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THE MIRACLE MAN WITH UNRIVALLED POWER 
India’s Greatest Astrologer & Tantrik-Yogi 


JYOTISH. SHAMRAT PANDIT RAMESH CHANDRA BHATTA. 
CHARYYA, RAJ-JVOTISHI, JYOTISH-SHIROMANI, JYOTI. 
SHARNAY, M.R.A.S. (London: of International fame, President— 
World-Renowned All-India Astrological & Astronomical Society, 
(Estd. 1907 A,D.), and Permanent President of Baranoshi Pandit 
Sabha (Benares) elected unanimously on 14th Feb: 1948. ` 

He is the only Astrologer in India ur even in the world who first pre- 
„dicted the Allies’ Victory in the last world war on 8rd. Sept.,. 1989 
within 4 hours of the day of the declaration of war. ‘This miraculous 
prophecy has earned for him praise and honour from His Majesty 
King George VI, and Viceroy of India and the Governor of Bengal. 
: Similarly the wonderful predictions made by Panditi (Vide his 
Telegraph No. 19 of Hatkhola P. O. dated 3rd. Sept 1946) about the future of Interitn-Govt. 
headed by our Great leader Pandit Nehru have already been proved correct. 

In recognition of his profound scholarship, genius and miraculous powers Panditji was 
honoured with title of ‘‘Jyotish Shiromani by All India Pandit Mshamandali in the gathe- 
ring of hundred scholars ull over India at, Calcutta in December 1938 and again in February 
1947 with greatest of all titles in Astrology ‘‘Jyotish Shamrat'" in the presence of 250 ' 
scholars all over India at Benares in the Annual Convention of Baranashi Pandit Sabha. 
No Astrologer in India has received this signal honour in the annals of India till to-day, and 
he is also the consulting Astrologer of the Eighteen Ruling Chiefs of India. 

Tt is well-known that the Astrological predictions of tbis great scholar, his wonderful 
methods of redressing the pernicious influence of evil stars, his power to bring success in 
complicated law-suits and also to cure incurable diseases are really uncommon. Many 
eminent personalities of the world (England, America, Australia, Africa, China, Japan, etc.) 
have given many unsolicited testimonials of the great Pandit’s wonderful powers. : 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

His Highness The Maharaja of Athgarh says—'‘I have been astonished at the super- 
human power of Panditji." Her Highness The Dowager 6th Maharani Sahaba of Tripura 
State says :—‘‘He is no doubt a great personage with miraculous power." The Hon'ble Chief 
Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir M. N. Mukherjee, Kt., says :—“'The wonderful power of 
calculation and talent of Sriman Ramesh Chandra is the only possible outcome of the gift of a 
great father to a like son." The Hon'ble Maharaja of Santosh & Ex-President of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, Sir M, N. Roy Choudhury, Kt , says :—On seeing ny son, his prophecy 
about my future is true to word." The Hon'ble Justice Mr. B. K. Roy of Patna High Court 
says :—'"' He is really a great. personage with super-natural power," The Hon'ble Minister, 
Govt. of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot says :—''"The wonderful power of calculation 
and Tantrik activities have struck me with greatest astonishment.” The Hon'ble Justice 
Mr. S. M. Das, of Keonjhar State High Court, says :—‘‘Panditii has bestowed the life of 
my almost dead son." Mr, J. A Lawrence, Osaka, Japan, writes :—''I was getting good 
results from your Kavecha and all my family were passing a different life since I started 
wearing." Mr, Andre Tempe, 2728, Popular Ave, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. of America :—''I 
have purchased from you several Kavachas on two or three different occasions.  Tbey all 
proved satisfactory." Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai, Chin&:—''Everything you foretold in 
writing is taking place with surprising exactness.’’ Mr. Issac Mumi Etia, Govt. Clerk & 
Interpreter in Deschang, West Africa :—''I had ordered some T'zlismans from you that had 
rendered me won:erful service." Mr. B. J. Fernando, Proctor, S. ©., & Notary Public, 
Colombo, Ceylon :—''I got marvellous effects from your Kavachas on several occasions” 
etc. etc. and many others. ; 

Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Panditji. 

WONDERFUL TALISMANS (GUARANTEED). In case of failure, Money Refunded. 

Dhanada Kavacha or The Rothschild Talisman.—Its wearer earns immense wealth with 
little struggling. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives him son, fame, vast wealth, long 
life, all round prosperity in life. Price Rs. 7/10 Special for Speedy action Rs. 29/21. 
Super powerful with extra ordinary life long effective Rs 129/11. . 

Bagalamukhi Kavacha.—'To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer gets promotion 
in services and succeeds in pleasing higher official. In winning in civil or criminal cuits 
it is unparalleled. This is also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Rs. 9/2. 
Special for Speedy action Rs. 34/2. (The Bhowal Kumar, Winner of the Sensational Bhowal 
Case, wore this Kavacha). Super powerful with instantaneous effects Rs. 184/4. 

Bashikaran (Mohini) Kavacha.—Tt brings the desired person, man or woman, under 
absolute control or subjection Rs. 11/8. Special Rs. 32/2. Super powerful Rs 387/13/.. 
ALL INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd.), 

(The Biggest, Most Reliable & Oldest Astrological Society in India & the Far East.) 
Head Office :—105 (C.R.) Grey St., ‘Basanta Nivas’ (Sri Sri Nabagraha & Kali Temple’ Cal. 
Branch Office:—47, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junc.), Calcutta. Phone B.B. 3685 

London Office :—Mr. M. A. CURTIS. 7-A, Westway, Raynes Park. 
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MY MASTER—OM TAT SAT 


PRorEssoR P. N: BANERJEE, M.A., B.L., BARRISTER-AT-LAW * 


Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University 


Now that Gandhiji in his mortal frame is no longer with us, 
my memories, of the past burst on me with the speed of a squall. 
I had the privilege of meeting the Mahatma in the house of 
Desabandhu Chittaranjan Das about a quarter of a century ago. 
The Mahatma treated me not as a youth but as a child. 

Next time | met him in the house of my master Sir 
Nripendranath Sircar. Gandhiji came down to Calcutta to raise a 
memorial to Desabandhu. Sir Nripendranath laconically told him 
— "Mahatma, you do not understand Bengal." A grin of smile 
lit the face of Gandhiji. He did not reply. Sir Nripendranath 
whipped out his cheque book and paid him a handsome donation. 

Years rolled by. | met Gandhiji again at the Sodepur Ashram. 
Gandhiji was then making a desperate attempt to learn Bengali 
from my friend Mr. Nirmal Bose of the University of Calcutta. 
The progress in his studies in Bengali, | discovered, was at the 
same pace with my progress in the acquisition of knowledge 
of the Hindi language. An American gentleman had come to 
see the Mahatma. He looked at the visitor serenely in the face 
and said: ‘‘Yes, what do you want ?'" He said, ‘‘I have come 
to see you." The Mahatma was working his charka. He 
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beamed with delight, looked at his visitor again and said, ‘‘You 
can go to the zoological gardens of Calcutta for a specimen." 
The visitor left. Isat out. l asked Gandhiji the meaning of his 
words. He said, ‘‘The visitor was curious, he was not sincere."' 

I met him again and heard from his lips his experiences 
about Noakhali. - Noakhali had seared his soul. . 

Three days prior to the 15th of August, 1947, I was called 
upon to witness the most disgraceful incident in my life at 
Beliaghatta. A desperate attempt was made to assault him. 
Our luck in Calcutta and in Bengal saved us from that incident. 
Gandhiji looked me in the face, smiled and said, ‘‘] thought my 
last hour had come.”’ 

In the course of my interviews with him he had asked me 
more than once, “Why do people say I shall live up to 125 
years?" My answer was, ‘‘According to  Parasar-Samhita 
the longest span of human life is 120 years. But since you are 
the soul of India, God has, in His infinite mercy, added five much 
more years to a frail human life." The Mahatma was very 
pleased. 

I met him for the last time on January 15th of this doleful 
year at Delhi. Gandhiji’s doctors were very nervous about his 
fast. Dr. B. C. Roy streamed into his chamber. Gandhiji 
lying prostrate, smiled and said, "My enemy number one has 
come." The fast ended. 

"Who then could dream of the direst calamity that would 
fall upon India and humanity in general, on the 30th January, 


"1948 > Has Gandhij also died on the Cross? Will he come 


back to life again to bless the weary, the sorrowful, the helpless 
and the hopeless specimens of humanity ? Who can tell ? 








MAHATMA GANDHI AS I KNEW HIM 


Dr. SACHCHIDANANDA SINHA 


I 


With a sorrow-laden heart | would try to pay my humble 
tribute and loving homage to the memory of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Apart, however, from the "inherent difficulties incidental to a 
dispassionate study or discussion ef the life-work of a contempor- 
ary, who was not only a towering personality but was also in 
the thick of numerous public activities, and strenuous struggles 
for our freedom, my personal happy relations with Mahatmaji 
over the long period of fifty-eight years (since we were law 
students in London, in the early -nineties of the last century) 
: make it well nigh impossible for me to do adequate justice to his 
life-work, in various spheres of activities. Nevertheless, ] shall 
make an effort to unfold my mind as it had reacted, for now 
'many years, to Mahatmaji's superb spirituality and splendid 
character—as political leader, social reformer, and, above all, 
a religious teacher—keeping in mind the words of the famous 
' Greek biographer, Plutarch :— ''Not by lamentations and mourn- 
ful chants ought we do celebrate the funeral of a good man, but 
by hymns; for in ceasing to be numbered with mortals, he enters 
upon the heritage of a divine life.” As Milton has it :— 


"Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 

Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame, nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so.noble."' 


H 


It is one of the strangest phenomena in human history that 
not savage but civilised communities, in various ages, and in 
different countries, had adopted violent means of persecuting, 
or even putting’ to death, their acknowledged benefactors. Thus 
in B.C. 399 the ancient Athenians—admittedly the most cultured 
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community then in Europe—put to death, by compelling to take 
poison, their greatest living philosopher, Socrates. Over three 
centuries later another civilised people, the Jews of Palestine, 
were an active party to the crucifixion (in 29 A.D.) of a great 
countryman of theirs—the Lord Jesus Christ. In the seventh 
century Hazrat Muhammad (on whom be peace) was subjected 
to the bitterest persecution by his fellow townsmen of Mecca, 
and had to turn his back on his native city. The Hijri era 
commemorates his departure from Mecca to Medina. To pass 
over twelve centuries since, we have had, during the last one 
hundred years, the assassinations of the famous American 
President, Abraham Lincoln, in 1865; of Lenin, the maker 
of modern Russia, who (shot at in 1918) died in 1924, with the 
bullet unextracted; and of Michael Collins, one of the greatest 
Irish leaders, who won independence for his country, but was 
shot dead in 1922. And now we have had the astounding 
spectacle of Mahatma Gandhi—the truest apostle of ahimsa, 
peace, and non-violence—being shot dead, in cold blood, by an 
Indian, in January, 1948. All of them died for their faith, and 
live in history as Immortals. 

~ The Mahatma has been, deliberately shot down by one of 
his own countrymen, for whose political redemption from foreign 
bondage he had laboured incessantly, zealously, and strenuously, 
throughout his long life, and ultimately succeeded in his efforts 
only last year. Curiously the assassination of the Indian saint 
and seer was enacted on the 30th January—a Friday—the same 
day on which jesus was crucified one thousand nine hundred 
and nineteen years back. But the comparison between the life- 
work of Jesus (as recorded in the Christian Gospels) and that 
of Gandhiji, is apposite in other respects than of the day of their 
departure from this world. They both (Jesus for a much 
shorter time than Gandhiji) trod the soil of their respective coun- 
tries carrying, from door to door, the message of Truth—as each 
of them conceived it, according to his lights—and also his gospel 
of love and pity as it sprang from their hearts. In this way 
each of the two great sages brought comfort and solace to 
m nkind, and gave rest to the souls of anguish-stricken humanity. 
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Jesus had risen triumphant from his crucifixion to be hailed 
by large sections of humanity as a Divine Being, and (judging 
from the chorus of appreciation of his labours by the leaders of 
the world. in various spheres of activities) Mahatma Gandhi is 
already universally acknowledged not only as the principal deli- 
verer of India from political bondage, but .as one of the great 
leaders of the human race, and the greatest man of his age, who 
had vindicated by his death the cause of peace, goodwill, and 
harmony, among mankind, to which he had dedicated his life, 
and consecrated his remarkable talents and inexhaustible energies. 
These spontaneous tributes to Gandhiji’s greatness had poured 
in—both in his life-time, and more particularly since his death-— 
from all parts of the world, from every Continent, from every 
country, and from every State. Kings and Presidents, Premiers 
and Ministers, Secretaries of State, other highest State digni- 
taries, leaders of great political parties and organisations, 
Governors-General, Governors, and Agents-General, Ambas- 
sadors and other Diplomats, and exponents of public opinion 
in the press of the world, had expressed with one voice their 
genuine appreciation of the Mahatma’s position as a great inter- 
national world-figure, whose death was a most grievous loss not 
to India alone, but to humanity at large, and to mankind, in 
general. 

It would be a serious mistake on our part to attach undue 
importance to Mahatmaji’s political work for the liberation of 
India to the exclusion of his other even more important efforts 
for the redemption of "mankind, and the amelioration of the lot 
of humanity. His success in achieving the freedom of India 
is writ large in flaming letters of gold on the scrolls of History, 
and can never be obliterated. That is there, for all time to 
come. But, we should not forget his humanitarian activities, 
which had obviously captured the imagination of the world. 
Mahatma Gandhi was steeped to his lips in spiritual lore enshr- 
ined in the Scriptures of the great religions; and it was from a 
study of them that he had deduced his principal doctrines of 
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Love or ahimsa. Love (as expressed by him in the term 
ahimsa) belongs to the very core of the earliest teachings of 
Hinduism. ‘‘Do not return a blow by a blow, nor a curse by 
a curse, neither mean craftiness by base tricks, but shower bles- 
sings in return for blows and curses’’—we read in the Rig Veda. 
‘‘May I love every one, whether noble or ignoble; we are taught 
in the Atharva Veda. Again: ‘‘Love one another with that 
intensity with which a cow loves its calf," is inculcated in the 
same Veda. Lastly, the position is well summed up in the 
Bhagavad Geeta :—‘‘He is the beloved of God, who is free from 
ill-will towards any being, and is friendly and sympathetic." 


2. 


IV 


The similiarity between the teachings of the Buddha, and 
of that of Jesus, on this point, and as acted upto by Mahatmaji, 
is even more striking, as may be seen from the following extract 
from the Buddhist Scripture, called Dhammapada :—‘‘You shall 
cast out all malice, anger, spite, and ill-will, and shall not 
cherish hatred even against those who do you harm, but embrace 
all living beings with loving kindness and benevolence. Let a 
man overcome anger by love; let him overcome the greedy by 
liberality, and the liar by truth. For hatred does not cease by 
hatred at any time, hatred ceases by love, this is its true nature.” 
It was in such an ideal atmosphere of love for humanity that 
Gandhiji had lived and worked, throughout his whole life. 

The words attributed to Jesus, and familiarly known as the 
Sermon on the Mount, are on all fours with the texts | have 
quoted from Hindu and Buddhist Scriptures. Though Jesus 
was born and brought up in a Jewish environment, he speaks 
to us, Indians, in that justly world-famous Sermon, with no foreign 
accent. In fact, it is the soul of India that speaks to us, through 
the mouth of Jesus, in the Sermon on the Mount; nay more, 
it is the true. voice of all great religions. Love, non-violence, 
forgiveness, ahimsa, call it by whatever name you may, runs 
like a golden thread through the highest religious thought and 
ideals of mankind, and the Mahatma’s life-long activities were 
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based upon this sound doctrine. As was well put by an Ameri- 
can Christian missionary in India: ‘‘the best commentary on 
the Christ's teachings, in his Sermon on the Mount, had been 
written, for the first time, in India, in the life and activities of 
Mahatma Gandhi.” 

.Such, indeed, was Mahatmaji, whose. moral and religious 
supremacy,-and unparalleled political leadership, based on the 
doctrine of ahimsa, had been testified to since his death by all 
the greatest spokesmen of mankind, and by numerous representa- 
tive organisations and institutions, including the French National 
Assembly. Thus India's outstanding and conspicuous leader— 
whose loss the whole civilised world had mourned—was one 
to which history furnishes no parallel, radiating as he did 
unequalled benevolent influence, shining as a beacon-light of 
tolerance, and reflecting.a truly saintly character combining the 
highest human ideals, namely, the truest form of spirituality with 
a practical idealism of the rarest order. It may safely be asserted 
that the future historian will justly claim for him the position of 
one of the greatest practical reformers of mankind, and the 
mightiest architect, as nation-builder, of India. - 


V 


Those who cherish and honour his memory as a national 
heritage should recall with advantage at this time the injunction 
laid by Jesus on his follower :—''If any one loves me, he will 
keep my word. He who does not love me does not keep my 
word." Let us then continue to love Gandhiji by trying our 
best to carry out in our life the teaching he inculcated—namely, 
that Love and Tolerance are the basic principles for the happiness 
of mankind. That great English poet Wordsworth, in depicting 
in one of his justly famous poems (called: ‘‘Character of the 
Happy Warrior" ) must have had in his mind’s eye some one 
like our beloved Gandhiji, for in expressing his ideal of 


“Who is the happy warrior ? Who is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be" 


the poet set forth, in vivid terms, the qualities which were 
amply found in the ascetic, sage, saint, seer, reformer and leader, 
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whose loss the world had mourned as one who in its opinion 
was ‘‘the Happy Warrior that every man in arms should wish 
to be." Indeed, of no other contemporary of ours than Gandhiji 
can it be justly said that the words which Shakespeare put into 
the mouth of a character, in Julius Caesar, can be more appositely 
applied to any one else than to him :— 


His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world : “This was a Man.’ 


3 


As well put by India’s Governor-General, Lord Mountbatten, 
in his reply to the Message of sympathy received by him from 
Mr. Truman, the President of the United States of America, 
in connection with Gandhiji’s death :—‘‘India, indeed, the world, 
will not see the like of him again, perhaps, for centuries. Our 
one consolation in this hour of unparalleled grief is that his life 
of truth, toleration, and love towards his fellows, may 
inspire our troubled world to save itself by following his noble 


example.'' 


VI 


It is thus clear that while Mahatmaji was a great political 
leader, and a greater statesman, he was in even a much higher 
degree, a humanitarian; and to compare him with liberators 
from political bondage (like George Washington, or Garribaldi, 
or Mazzini would be to put Mahatma Gandhi's. claims on a 
lower level than they deserve. Several men had succeeded 
in ousting a foreign Government; some also had failed. Sup- 
posing, for the sake of argument, Mahatma Gandhi had not 
'succeeded in ousting the British from India. To my mind, 
that would not have lowered him in our estimation, for as Meer, 
the great Urdu poet says: ''Defeat and success depend on luck, 
it is the effective opposition that matters in a struggle." Yes, 
it is the right effort regardless of consequences that counts in 
a struggle. 

That is the real test of greatness, and not the temporary 
advantage or disadvantage in political warfare. | have not, | 
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therefore, referred at length to Mahatmaji’s political activities, 
with which we are all quite familiar, but to those that related to 
the uplift of a very large section of human beings in this country, 
who had been for thousands of year left submerged in the 
lowest strata of society. This tremendous revolution created 
and achievéd by Mahatmaji is a much greater credit and 
glory to be recorded by the historian of the future than 
even as the liberation of India. For just think of it. High-caste 
Hindus, claiming to. be great philosophers, believers in the 
Bhagwad Geeta and the Vedanta, talking all the time of the 
universal soul of humanity, had left submerged. in the mire large 


sections of their people, the depressed classes. -Then came a 
truly revolutionary and democratic religion in the country, namely, 


Islam. But except for those of the. submerged classes who 
accepted Islam, even Islam did not pay attention to their uplift, 
as a people. e E aet 


VII 


The one man who had achieved that great distinction was 
Mahatma Gandhi, and his name will, therefore, go down to 
` posterity as a great; redeemer of a large section of humanity. 
Look at the result. Two of the members of the Government 
of India are now members of the depressed classes. In the 
provinces sit their representatives in Legislatures, and also in 
the Executive, on terms of equality with other Hindus and 
Musalmans. Temples, which we never thought would admit 
Harijans inside, had thrown their doors open to them. This 
tremendous moral and religious revolution brought about by 
Mahatmaji, is a far greater achievement than the result of his 
political activities. Thus it was that he was a true humanitarian, 
- to whom God was, what he is described in the Holy Quoran, 
rabb-ul-alamin; that is, ‘‘the Lord of the Universe,” and not 
- either rabb-ul-Hinduan or rabb-ul-Musalmeen, that is the God 
of the Hindus, or of the Muslims. [t was, therefore, that his 
soul was a Heaven in itself! To converse with him was an 
edifying education, intellectual, religious, and moral. 
The passing away of such a great humanitarian is a loss, not 
only to India but to humanity. But men of his type do not 
2—1638P—Gandhi Number 
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pass away from this world. Long after their body has perished, 
their spirit goes on dominating the thought and activities of human 
beings for generations. Such has been the effect of the teachings 
of Gautama, the ‘‘Buddha;’’ Socrates, the father of Platonic 
philosophy; Jesus Christ, the God-intoxicated humanitarian; 
Hazrat Mohammed, the apostle of God; and of others, and it 
is to that high and glorious rank of Immortals that Mahatma 
Gandhi will now belong for all time to come. And so we may 
join in chanting with Algérnon Charles Swinburne the soul. 
inspiring lines from his famous poem ‘‘Super Flumina 
Babylonis” :— 


“Unto each man his handiwork, unto each his crown, 
The just Fate gives. 
"Whose takes the world’s life on him and his own lays down, 
: He, dying so, lives. 
“Though he face man's fate, how should he die ? 
“Seeing death has no part in him any more, no power 
Upon his head ; 
"He has bought his eternity with a little hour, And is not dead ; 
“Ye lift up your eyes to him, and behold him ciown'd, 
A deathless face in all men's eyes, 
“The light of the life of him is on all past things, 
i " Death only dies." 


~ GANDHI, NON-GANDHI AND ANTİ- 
GANDHI IN THE PATTERN OF 
INDIAN IDEOLOGIES* 


PnorEssoR BENOY SARKAR 


On 30th January 1948 Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi (born 
1869) was assassinated at New Delhi by Non-Gandhi and/or 
Anti-Gandhi. The triumph of Non-Gandhi and/or Anti-Gandhi 
over Gandhi was ruthlessly complete and with vengeance. The 
venom of brutality could no further go. LAS 

This fact of interhuman relations should give the last rude 
shock to all those thinkers, publicists and statesmen who are used 
to visualize India in terms of a single man, a single institution, 
a single ideology, or a single movement. " Like every other region 
in the world India has always been the theatre of diverse forces, 
manifold personalities and pluralistic creativities. 

Gandhi himself and his ideologies were permanently orientat- 
ed to the non-Gandhi and the anti-Gandhi elements of the Indian 
pattern. And invariably it was the Non-Gandhi and the Anti- 
Gandhi that triumphed over Gandhi from 1906 to 1948. The 
tragic event of 30th January was but the last item in this series 
of Gandhi's perpetual surrenders to Non-Gandhi and Anti- 
Gandhi. 


Tur Basic INDIAN BED-Rock OF GANDHI'S CATEGORIES 


It is in a sense extremely difficult to categorize Gandhi into 
a particular slogan. Gandhi touched the Indian masses and 
classes on the most varied and heterogeneous fronts. And these 
contacts were intimate and solid. The liaisons of Gandhi's 
political, social, moral and economic categories with those of the 
rest of the Indian people were very often the liaisons of identity, 
sympathy and co-operation. In most instances these were the 
relations of a complementary or supplementary character. 


* See “The Eternal in Gandhi” in B. K., Sarkar : Creative India (Lahore 1937). 
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Once in a while some of the Gandhian slogans seemed to be in 
conflict and at variance with those of certain Indian individuals, 
groups or parties. But even then,—coming down to the brass 
tags,—it was possible to detect a fundamental Indian bed-rock. 
It is this basic, common and universal Indian incentive or urge 
that rendered formal Gandhi virtually akin to formal Non-Gandhi 
and formal Anti-Gandhi in a large number of spheres. 

The eighteen sutras (aphorisms or maxims) of Gandhi's non- 
violent revolution are enumerated in the following titles: (1) 

communal unity, (2) abolition of untouchability, (3) anti-alcoholism, 

- (4) khadi (hand-spun), (5) other rural and cottage industries, (6) 
village sanitation, (7) basic education, (8) adult education, (9) 
women's rights and welfare, (10) health education, (11) mother- 
tongue, (12) national. language for All-India, (13) removal of 
economic inequalities, (14) peasants, (15) industrial workers, 
(16) aboriginals, (17) care for lepers, (18) students and youngmen. 

These eighteen items may be analyzed as slogans, i.e., words, 
words, words. We may consider them also as programmes of 
action. As slogans very many of these have been current coin 
in India since the days of Rammohun. Frony generation to 
generation they have been acquiring momentum. Y Both profession- 
al Non- Gandhi and professional Anti-Gandhi have accepted many 
of these categories as parts of a general socio-economic ideology. 
These have not however been appraised by them in an 
advaitavadi, monistic or exclusive fashion, In regard to many 
of these items the situation of Gandhi vs. Non-Gandhi and/or 
Anti-Gandhi could not possibly arise. (It has to be admitted, : 
however, that a few of these categories have been emphasized in 
season and out of season in Gandhi's lectures and essays in an 
almost monistic manner. l l 

So far as the programme of action is concerned, virtually every 
patriot of India during the last century and a half has tried to do 
his bit in quite a number of these sectors. The programme 
belongs indeed to the basic all-Indian socio-economic planning 
for today as well as for tomorrow. Thé amount of success 
achieved by Gandhi in the practical realization of solid results is, 
as everybody is aware, statistically not very mentionable. ) 
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THE ASIAN Monroe DOCTRINE IN GANDHI’S SOUTH 
AFRICAN War (1906-14) 


Gandhi was introduced to Young Bengal during the glorious 
Bengali revolution (1905-14) by Poet Satyen Datta as follows : 


Neta tader tarur mata 

stabdha drirha dukkhajit, 

Nijer mathay bajra dharen 

vijay tanhar sunishchit. 
Firm is their leader like the tree upright, 
His soul flourishes by conquering griefs, 
On his own shoulders he bears the thunder, 
Thus is their success guaranteed of course. 


- This is how Gandhi was described as the General of the 
Indian War against the whites in South Africa (1912). What 
was Gandhi’s élan de la vie in that passive resistance movement 
of the Hindus and Muslims of ‘‘Greater India" against the 
chauvinism and albinocracy of the South-African Colony of the 
British Empire? In Datta's words : 


“Ah, there, the guileless children of Ind, 
Lured by the immigration agents’ snares, 
Deprived of home and of self-respect robbed, 
Beyond the seas abide in foreign lands.” 


(Indian "'emigrants'' had been submitting to the humiliations 
perpetrated on them by the "superior races" for over a quarter of 
a century. They had been waiting for a commander to start the 
war of races against the domineering and the dominant. Gandhi 
came forward as the champion of the browns against the whites, 
of Asians against Westerns. lt was a phase of the struggle 
for Asia's Monroe Doctrine. Gandhi's urge was nothing short of 
the establishment of political, legal and social equality between 
the diverse races living in a British territory. And it was in 
response to the open demands of Indian settlers in South Africa 
and the tacit support of Chinese and Japanese settlers in all 
white lands that the war operations were commenced by Gandhi) 
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(There was no ‘‘ universal brotherhood "' in the campaign. 
No question of loving your enemies arose in that resistance 
movement, Gandhi was just one of the thousands of Indians 
ar lioe and abroad who during the revolutionary period (1905-14), 
were working each and all for the emancipation of India from 
foreign rule. In the cult of ‘‘ passiveness’’ as found in the 
resistance India as well as the world saw but the only weapon 
available to unarmed and disarmed human beings. 

Gandhi had been quite conscious of the world-value of his 
South African war and his victories. In December, 1931 at the . 
plenary session of the Round Table, Conference in London he was 
enthusiastic enough to recall his triumphs of some twenty-five 
years ago. He wanted the British Premier and other politicians 
to remember that things which General Smuts had ''vowed he 
would never yield in the year 1908, reinforced as he was by 
General Botha, he had to do inthe year 1914 after having tried 
these civil resisters through and through.'' 

(Gandhi was at one with Non-Gandhi and/or Anti-Gandhi 
i.e., with every Indian, nay, every Asian during the South- 
African campaigns. It is. only by surrendering to the cry for 
justice, freedom and self-respect_among Non-Gandhis and/or 
Anti-Gandhis that Gandhi could function in that historic move- 
ment of his life. Gandhi was acclaimed as the hero of India, 
Asia and of all oppreassed races or nationalities. The reason 
was very simple. The ruling races saw for the first time with their 
own eyes that their prestige, power and pretentions had been 
challenged somehow or other by a little representative of unarmed 
and disarmed slaves. The world. understood quite well that the 
unarmed character of the revolt was but the virtue of a necessity. 
But a revolt it was and a war of Asia against. foreign masters. 
The Gandhian way was taken to be the common and universal 
way of Indian as of other armless and emasculated peoples.) 

(Neither any formal or professional Non-Gandhi nor any 
formal or professional anti-Gandhi could differ from the Gandhi 
of action as operating in the South African theatre from 1906 to 
1914 (epoch of eight imprisonments for Gandhi) ) 
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BRITISH GOVERNMENT = RULE OF SATAN (1920) 


No slogan of Gandhi is better known in India and abroad 
than the one which condemns the British Government of India as 
but identical with the rule of Satan. This identification of Satan 
with the British regime was declared by Gandhi in 1920. 

(It was in connection with the civil resistance movement 
launched against the British Government as a reaction to the 
British massacre of Indian men, women and children at Amritsar 
(Punjab) that he enunciated this equation. [Evidently this was 
an all-indian equation visdvis the British regime. There was 
hardly any non-Gandhi or any Anti-Gandhi to modify this 
Gandhian equation) The masses and classes of India had been 
used to this orientation as regards the government of India by 
the British people. Gandhi just accepted this traditional slogan. 

(It was neither universal brotherhood nor religion of love that 
inspired Gandhi to formulate this cult of hatred. Gandhi was 
at one with every non-Gandhi or anti-Gandhi, if there were any,) 

If any thing, what one has to observe here is the clarity of 
expression. (Gandhi gave a ''local habitation and a name,” so 
to say, to a universal sentiment. He was bold enough to make 
the declaration in categorical terms. And this was an achieve- 
ment that could be witnessed by all mankind in Asia and Africa 
as well as Europe and America. Indeed, the recognition came 
almost instantaneously from the U.S.A. Gandhi was pronounced 
to be ‘‘the greatest man of the world)’ by Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes of the Community Church (New-York). Be it noted 
that for the entire world it was the age par excellence of Lenin, 
the architect of Bolshevik revolution in Russia. . 


ENEMY AND HIGH PRIEST or FOREIGN PROPAGANDA (1927-39) 


The political creed of Gandhi, as formally and officially 
known throughout the world, was averse and positively hostile 
to propaganda conducted by Indians in foreign countries. He 
wanted Indian patriots to concentrate their energies on activities 
at home.) It is to the rural services that he specially directed the 
attention of social servants and nationalists. He was convinced 
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that the number of men and women required for village recons- 
. truction and establishment of khadi (hand-spinning) among the 
teeming millions was legion. It was, therefore, extremely 
necessary for him to have at his command and at close quarters 
every available man and woman possessing literary, scientific, 
technical and medico-sanitary qualifications. He could not afford, 
to have his man-power or human resources frittered away in 
political or cultural propaganda in the two Hemispheres. The 
cultivation of foreign contacts or friendly diplomatic relations 
even in the most influential centres like London, New York, Paris, 
Berlin, Moscow, Tokyo, Rome and Ankara was considered by 
him to be a luxury which could wait for more convenient times. 
“Gandhism came thus to be a synonym for stay-at-homism and 
hostility to world-contacts of international diplomatic intercourse. 
As the enemy of foreign propaganda Gandhi was highly ` 
respected in certain circles ? i 

Gandhi’s hostility to foreign propaganda was apparent 
already in 1920. In the atmosphere of the Indian National 
Congress it became a by-word. The intensive agitation for 
**Swaraj within seven months’ was the constant reply to the 
Non-Gandhi advocates of the ‘cultivation of foreign contacts. 

It was interesting that in this instance as in others Non- 
Gandhi and Anti-Gandhi actually prevailed upon Gandhi from 
beginning to end. (The American certificate about Gandhi as 
being the ‘greatest man of the world’’ was issued in 192] at 
a time when the world was really being governed by the 
ideologies of the Russian revolution and Lenin was the epoch- 
maker of human history. In this American appraisal of Gandhi 
was to be seen, as the British Foreign Office knew, the hand of 
hundreds of Indian students, publicists, preachers, political 
refugees, and businessmen working in the U. S. A. since Viveka- 
nanda's Chicago Lecture in 1893, specially from 1905 down to 
World-War I (1914-18). The impact of vishwa-shakti (world- , 
forces) on the valuation of Gandhi's work in India was a soild 
fact which could not be ignored by Gandhi himself.) 

And so inspite of „aversion to foreign diplomatic contacts 
Gandhi knew how to receive foreign visitors in the manner 
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of sweet reasonableness. His immediate entourage was never 
without the influence of foreign bhaktas, adorers, associates, 
colleagues and comrades. Indian visitors and adorers knew 
this when they wanted to get the darshan (sight) of Gandhi. 
Besides, he fully realized the importance of having foreign 
newspapermen, authors, politicians, men and women, as inter- 
viewers or guests, observers and students. (The utilization of 
vishwa-shakti (world-forces) became thus an integral part of 
his daily life. By 1927 Gandhi’s official surrender to Non- 
Gandhi was registered in the formal affiliation of the Indian 
National Congress at the Madras session to the League against 
Imperialism,—the Communist Association of Frankfurt (Germany). 
This surrender was perhaps a surrender to his devoted chela 
(disciple), Jawaharlal Nehru, ,who had negotiated this alliance 
between Indian nationalism and International communism. It 
is questionable if Gandhi knew or fully understood the tenets of 
the League against Imperialism or, for that matter, the creed 
of communism. Gandhi's political, economic and social ideo- 
logies, be it observed, have ever fought shy of the fundamentals 
of class-struggle as indispensable in socialistic isms. Be this 
as it may, Gandhi, formally the stoutest despiser of foreign 
propaganda, came to be the official high priest of the utilization 
of vishwa-shakti ( world-forces ), curiously enough, under the 
auspices of communism, as a means to the achievement of India’s 
freedom. ) 

(In the cultivation of foreign contacts Gandhi became monisti- 
cally wedded to Pro-Sovietism. Anything associated with Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan even in name was treated as poison)by 
Gandhi and the High Command of the Indian National Congress 
(1933-39). He succeeded in having the party or followers of 
the Indian National Congress recognized as hostile by German, 
Italian and Japanese authorities during World-War II (1939-45). 
(In the long run the Indian National Congress leaders,—but not the 
majority of the Indian population,—found themselves in the 
position of ‘‘formally’* declaring Subhas Bose, the ally of Japan, 
Germany and Italy, as the enemy of India) 

It is not necessary to examine the correctness or logicality 
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of this foreign policy of Gandhi and the Indian National Con- 
‘gress in, the present context. We understand at any rate that 
(Gandhi's formal and most loudly proclaimed hostility to foreign 
propaganda hardly ever functioned on the practical level from 
1920 to 1942, the year of the Quit India complex and consequent 
imprisonment of himself and Indian National Congress stalwarts. 

The establishment of the Dominion of India in August, 1947 
placed the Indian National Congress as a matter of course in 
the midst of vishwa-shakti ( world- forces )) It is Gandhi's 
lieutenants as well as admirers, colleagues and comrades who 
are nowadays holding forth as India’s s ambassadors, ministers, 
envoys, consuls, experts, observers and what not—here 
and there and everywhere in Asia, Europe, Africa and America. 
Gandhism today is with vengeance the cultivation and utilization 
of vishwa-shakti (world-fosces).) 


“Quit INDIA''— VIRTUAL. ALLIANCE WITH JAPAN AND 
i SuBHAS Bose (Aucust, 1942) 


^ Another slogan of Gandhi's that has become international 
currency is "Quit India". This was his pronouncement during 
World-War Il in 1942. That was the moment when the British 
military power as well as.the British Empire were at the nadir 
of depression; The American Army, Navy and Air-force had 
hardly yet been able to make their presence felt on the Indian 
theatre of operations. (June-August, 1942). “The British Empire 
was considered to be almost a thing of the past in India both 
by Gandhi as well as by Non-Gandhi and Anti-Gandhié 

(The slogan and action of Gandhi on this occasion are worth 
the attention of all students of world- progress.) 

On June 7, 1942, Gandhi wrote in his Harijan as follows : 
"But my attitude has now undergone a change. I feel that I cannot 
afford to wait. The people have not my ahimsa (non-violence), 
but mine should help them. I am sure there is ordered anarchy 
around and about us. I am sure that the anarchy that may 
zesult because of the British withdrawal or their refusal to listen 
co us and our decision to defy their authority will in no way be 
worse-than the present anarchy’’. 
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(Gandhi was confident as a Hegelian absolutist or moral 
autocrat that the virtues of his own ahimsa would make up 
for all the sins committed by the himsa (violent) activities 
of his countrymen. This kind of Gandhian '' compensation "' 
belongs to a type of vicarianism rare in the annals of spiritual 
‘transformation. Ít is almost like Jesus's virtues atoning for the 
vices of all mankind.) 

Un any case it is obvious that Non-Gandhi and Anti-Gandhi 
triumphed over Gandhi during World-War Il. Ahimsa was 
liquidated by Gandhi himself. He bade adieu to it, if not for his 
own conduct, at any rate, for all his countrymen. In his ‘‘ Quit 
India '" there was neither universal brotherhood nor peaceful 





revolution, It was the cult of association with himsa or anything 
and everything calculated to force the British to withdraw from 
— paaa m RR 


India 


———ÀÀÀ 
[1] 





jue programme of mass movement," wrote Gandhi later 
in Harijan (July 26, 1942), ** covers every activity included in a 
mass movement. I would not hesitate to go to the extreme 
limit, if Í find that no impression is produced over the British 
Government. With the arrests of leaders it should gain strength 
if it has any vitality." 

It is in keeping with the spirit of these pronountements of 
"Gandhi that on August 4, 1942, the Working Committee of the 
Indian National Congress passed the following resolution: ‘‘ The 
Committee resolves therefore to sanction for the vindication of 
India's inalienable right to freedom and independence the starting 
of a mass-struggle on the widest possible scale so that the country 
might utilize all the strength it has gathered during the last 
twenty-two years.'' 

While watching this Gandhian preparation for the '' mass- 
struggle on the widest possible scale’’ it is worth while to 
visualize the Japanese armies in alliance with Nationalist Burma 
and ready to thunder at the Burma-India borders The only 
function of the British armies everywhere, especially in Asia, àt 
that time was to withdraw" Defiance’’ of England by Gandhi 
implied automatically a tacit agreement of alliance with her mortal 
enemy, Japan. The ‘‘ August rebellion’’ organised by the 
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Gandhi men and the Indian masses was an open invitation to 
Nationalist Burma and Japan for cooperation with the Indian 
National Congress in order to expel the British Empire from the 
Indian territories. ‘‘Quit India” ideology was engendered by 
the consciousness and confidence about the good chances of 
India’s victories over England at the moment of her virtual 
annihilation. The greatest and most hated Non-Gandhi and/or 
Anti-Gandhi of the hour was Subhas Bose, the political exile.* 
And yet Gandhi’s slogan as well as action were complementary, 
supplementary or spiritually and materially allied to those of his 
most uncompromising anti-thesis. In ‘‘ Quit India" programme 
Gandhi was the ally of Subhas and his followers. He submitted 
to Non-Gandhi and Anti-Gandhi.) 


Non-VIOLENCE AND VIOLENCE 


The first political fact about the Indian pattern from 1857 
to 1947 is that the people are thoroughly disarmed and unarmed. 
Any armed rising of masses against the British power was auto- 
matically unthinkable. The only movement of a large scale and 
national dimension was therefore bound to be non-violent. ` This 
was understood by myriads of Indians, and by none more than 
by Gandhi. This is the aetiology of his harping on ahimsa (non- 
violence). But Gandhi’s ahimsa could, as we have seen, be 
utilized as a means for compensating the sins committed by his 
colleagues of violence. It was possible for him to hold his 
non-violence in abeyance when the need arose, as for example, 
during the summer of 1942, in connection: with the '* Quit India "' 
complex. 

" ( Gandhi hardly ever functioned in isolation from the prevail- 
ing world-forces. His liaisons with Non-Gandhi and/or Anti- 
Gandhi were constant. If anybody can be described as Non- 
Gandhi and/or Anti-Gandhi it is the terrorist) And so about 
Indian terrorists Gandhi had quite alot to say to the British 
Premier and others at the Round Table Conference of London 
in 193]. 


* See “ Gandhi vs Bose ” in B. K. Sarkar's Villages and Towns as Social Patterns, 
(Calcutta, 1941) and his Preface to Jiten Ghosh's Netaji Subhas (Calcutta, 1946). 
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(He said, of course, that he held ‘‘no brief for terrorists." 
But he was'careful enough to point out that ''the historian has 
not condemned them." And the existence of terrorists as a 
political party in India was utilized by him in a thoroughly 
diplomatic manner) ‘‘If you will work the Congress (i.e. the 
non-terrorist organization) for all it is worth then you will say 
good bye to terrorism, then you will not need terrorism." (. In 
his appraisal the British Government was nothing but an orga- 
nized terrorism. It is implied that the terrorist party,—although 
relatively less organized,—was no less respectable than the 
Government itself. ''Today you have to fight the school of 
terrorists,” he went on, '' with your disciplined and organized 
terrorism, because you will be blind to the facts of the writing 
on the wall.') ^ 


What, then, was Gandhi's suggestion? It was very simple, 
and went something like this: “If you don't follow me, the 
terrorists will take care of the country, and accomplish in their 
own way whatever | wish to get done." His own words were 
as follows: ‘‘ Will you not see the writing that these terrorists 
are writing with their blood? Will you not: see that we do not 
want bread made of wheat, but we want bread of liberty; and. 
without that liberty there are thousands today who are sworn not 
‘to give themselves peace or to give the country peace >”’ 

This was Gandhi's. ultimatum to England in December, 
1931. And no propaganda in favour of himsa, violence, terror- 
ism and so forth was more broadcast and effective than this one 
skilfully engineered by the apostle of ahimsa (non-violence). 
India and the world understood it. , . 

(There were limitations in Gandhi’s fetish of ahimsa. For 
the Dominion of India (estd. August 15, 1947) he accepted himsa 
(violence) as the first postulate among the incentives of its citizens. 
He did not, therefore, recommend the abolition of the police in 
the administration of this state. He took it for granted also 
that the Indian Dominion might become the target of attacks 
from aggressive states. The army, the navy and the air- 
force were therefore accepted by him without question as the 
indispensable limbs of this new state. He did not preach or 
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practise pacifism in'such a manner as to prescribe the annihi- 
lation of the defence departments. Both in internal and external 
affairs the utility of arrangements to deal with violence by methocs 
of violence was recognized in his creed of non-violence in no 
questionable manner.) 


ANTI-MACHINISM AND INDUSTRIALIZATION 


The first economic fact about India is the archaic and primi- 
tive material life lived by its hundreds of millions of men, wornen 
and children in the villages. In the course of a century and a 
half its progress along modern, industrial and technocratic lines 
has not advanced far. Everybody understands that ‘it is sheer 
folly to visualize India's advances in machine-industries, techni- 
cally developed factories, and engineering establishments within 
a short period of time. 

(Large scale industrialization at break-neck speed is out of 
the question for India. It can but be a will-o'-the-wisp or a 
wishful thinking. If the masses are to be touched by political. 
leaders the hope of economic amelioration and the fact of material 
, prosperity must have to be brought home to the teeming peas- 
ants in heir’ daily routine of agricultural life. Nobody under- 
stood this bit of economic reality more clearly and precisely 
than Gandhi. This is the foundation of his obsession by handi- 
crafts, manual professions, cottage industries, and specially 
khadi (hand spinning). These are just the occupations that 
touch every man, woman and child of the villages. 

Inspite of this obsession by anti-machinism,. manuala 
etc. Gandhi could function as the guide-philosopher-friend of 
industrialists, engineers, chemists, managers of mammoth factor- 
ies, and directors of large workshops. And of course he boy- 
cotted neither the automobile nor the aeroplane. Everybody is 
aware that although formally and professionally anti-machinist 
he never declared jihad against machines, tools, imple- 
ments, scientific inftruments, work-shops, factories; mines, mills 
and the allied installations associated with ‘‘national economic 
planning." It is during the epoch of Gandhism (1920-48) that 
machinism, technocracy, industrialization, rationalization and so 
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forth have got the greatest fillip in India, sometimes under the 
auspices of Gandhi's own bhaktas, devotees and lieutenants.) 


THE ‘‘NAKED FAKIR” TEST 


( The first cultural and social fact about India is the thorough- 


ly superstitious character of its teeming millions, both Hindu : 


and Muslim. It is impossible for them to have confidence in 
anybody as a patriot or selfless worker for the national interest 
‘unless he appears to them in the external paraphernalia of the 
' religious mendicant) The physical garb, e.g., the yellow, orange 
. or black robe of a sangasi, bhikkhu, fakir, ascetic, monk or so 


forth is the only passport to recognition as a sincere se-vant of , 


the country in their estimation. (To the masses of India the 
"naked fakir’’ test is the sole touchstone of genuineness in social 
Service or patriotism. l 

It is not enough for them to know that the fellow: has actu- 
ally renounced all his worldly ambitions and ‘material posses- 
sions in order to serve the country as a full-timer. They must 
see with their own eyes that he is living every moment of his 
daily life in the conventional way of monastic -friars or sadhus 
of ancient and medieval India. The patriots and social workers 
are expected not to have the standard of food, clothing and 
shelter higher than or different from that of the meanest indivi- 
dual in the country. While out on electioneering, senitary, 
educational or other publicity campaigns in the rural areas the 
social servants must have their baths in the same dirty tanks and 
drink the same impure water as the villagers themselves. Unless 
they suffer from malaria and catch the diseases to which the 
villagers fall victims on account of the insanitary conditions and 

absence of clean and pure water in the villages and towns the 
nationalist workers are not treated as qualified enough to be the 
advisers, guides and leaders of the Indian people. 

The poverty-test and the malaria-test of Indianness for 
patriots and social servants were thoroughly understood anc lived 
up to.by hundreds of patriots who sacrificed their all including 
health, efficiency and life during the glorious Bengali revolution 
(1905-14) and after.” For modern times this methodology of 
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social service and patriotic work had been discovered by Vivek- 
ananda (1907 120) It was indeed an. integral part of his 
intellectual and moral creed. It is only -through religious ‘move- 
ments, he was emphatic enough to observe, that substantially 
country-wide activities .can be promoted in India. In his 
judgment the masses must see that the activities started by the 
leaders looked religious in order that they might feel inclined 
to respect them as worth while and useful to themselves. The 
religious externals were to be associated with the patriotic and 
self-sacrificing workers also. This ideology constituted the 
backbone of Vivekananda’s call to Young India (1893-1902) 
. to come forward and establish as well as develop the Ramakrishna 
Mission for social and spiritual service. His call found wonder- 
ful response. The social workers, medical men, teachers, relief 
' administrators, preachers and so forth of the Ramakrishna Mission 
are all sadhus, sanyasis, bhikkhus, fakirs, monks and friars. The 
vow of poverty is inscribed on their very robes. Each one has 
to pass the ‘‘naked fakir’’ test. 

(It is the self-same need for modern monks and the self-same . 
socio-cultural milieu that inspired Gandhi to hold forth as a 
‘naked fakir” from 1920 to 1948. Every moment of his life 
it was a sociological necessity for him to demonstrate to those 
that run that he was living the life of the poorest Indian as in- 
dicated by the estimates of national wealth and income. 

A “naked fakir” although, Gandhi found it convenient 
to be served by the bourgeoisie of all types, zamindari, industrial 
and commercial. He was not obscurantist enough to boycott 
millionaires and multimillionaires, Indian, Asian, African as 
well as Eur-American, in his daily interhuman pattern. He did 
not make a speciality of hobnobbing exclusively with the have- 
nots, domestic servants, hungry clerks, semi-starved intellectuals 
and the industrial proletariat.) 


THE REALITIES AND THE PRACTICABLES 


There is only one Rishi who understands political science 
as well as the political profession. That was our old Hindu 
- Kautalya. To him arthashastra (politics) was the science of 
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realities and the art of the practicables. Kautalya was reborn 
in Europe later as Machiavelli, whose Prince knew what was 
necessary in order to live on earth as a human being among 
human beings. Machiavelli did not think of the impossibles 
and counselled nothing but the realisables. 

Both Kautalya and Machiavelli would have considered 
Gandhi to be the very embodiment of their science or philosophy 
and art) Of all the statesmen, publicists and patriots of the 
world nobody had a kéener understanding of and a greater 
command over the realities of life than Gandhi. Nobcdy pos- 
sessed a shrewder sense of the maximum that can be possibly 
accomplished with one's limited resources than Gandhi. 
Gandhi's patriotism and public life would remain one of the 
most marvellous achievements of Creative India. He is perhaps 
the most systematic and successful Realpolitiker of all ages.) 


CaLcuTTA, 12 FEBRUARY, 1948 
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WHAT MADE A MAGNANIMOUS FRIEND A 
| CHIVALROUS OPPONENT ? 


Sm RusTOM MASANI i 


Since Gandhiji’s sudden shift to immortal conditions, I have 
been frequently feeling as i£ | am sitting by his side as | did 
when | met him for the first time thirty years ago. He had 
been then living a quiet life as a social worker. Public welfare, 
the curse of untouchability, the thraldom of ignorance and 
superstition, the grinding poverty of the people, spinning and 
swadeshism, and the propagation of his views on moral versus 
material progress—these were the problems which then engaged 
. his attention more than controversial politics. At heart a home 
ruler, he preferred to keep aloof from politics for some time after 
his return to India from South Africa and to study the political 
situation in all its aspects. 

When, therefore, a Committee was appointed to advise the 
Government of Bombay on the question of professional beggary— 
thirty years have since elapsed but the problem of pauperism 
and poor relief is still where it was in this city which claims to 
be the first in India—Gandhiji was invited as an esteemed 
gocial worker and reformer to serve on it. It was at the first 
meeting of that Committee that I had the privilege to meet him 
for the first time as a colleague, little dreaming that the hero of 
South Africa fame sitting next to me as a shy and simple man, 
as gentility and modesty personified, was destined to lead the 
country triumphantly forward to the goal of freedom, rousing 
the people from their stupor, stirring them daily to abandon their 
"slave mentality °°, the curse of alien domination, ennobling 
their lives, captivating their hearts by his saintly  qualities,. 
receiving their homage as a Mahatma and achieving such fame 
and glory in the four quarters of the globe as no politician in the 
world had achieved before him. 

Clad in pure white long coat with a parthadi and a Kathia- 
wadi fenta, Gandhiji sat on the right of the chairman and eagerly 
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participated in its proceedings. But before the Committee made 
its report, the tragic events incidental to the Kaira famine and 
the Rowlatt Act which shook the country from end to end 
suddenly, turned our warm-hearted colleague than whom Govern- 
ment could not have -had a more enthusiastic and enlightened 
co-operator into an indignant non-co-operator and a_ political 
rebel. To me personally it came as a great shock that one whom 
we had every reason to regard as a friend of the British people 
and Government, desiring nothing better than an era of lasting 
friendship and partnership between Britain and India on terms 
of equality, should have been driven to revolt by the haughtiness 
and high-handedness of the bureaucracy of the day. 

As in Africa; so in India during the war of 1914-18, Gandhiji 
held, as did Dadabhai Naoroji, the Grand Old Man of India, 
in his radiant retirement, that Britain’s difficulty whilst engaged 
in an armed conflict should not be turned into India’s oppor- 
tunity. Nay, Gandhiji went a step further. To the bewilder- 
ment of his friends, this Apostle of Ahimsa organized and led 
a vigorous recruitment campaign to help Britain and her allies. 
A moderate in politics, he was prepared to co-operate in any 
well-considered scheme of political reform. How his mind was 
then working was reflected in a letter which he wrote to Srinivasa 
Sastri in the middle of the year 1918, concerning the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report on the Indian Constitutional Reform. It 
seemed that an attempt was made to whittle down the promised 
reforms. The politicians and the press denounced what they 
regarded. as a breach of faith. Gandhiji, however, reserved 

‘judgment and kept silent. Thereupon Sastriji, then a world 
figure in politics, presséd him to give expression to his views. 
Gandhiji observed in reply: - 


=e 


“Both Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have been inspired by an 
honest desire for a due fulfilment of the declaration of 20th August, 1917, 
and for the welfare of India....... l cannot but think that any hasty 
rejection of their effort will be a misfortune for the country. But it would 
need to be considerably improved before it is accepted.” 


Then followed various suggestions and criticisms which need 
not be reproduced in this article. What is pertinent for the 
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moment is the assurance given by him concerning his readiness 
to recognize the legitimate interests of the British. 


"No scheme of reform can^possibly benefit India that does not 
recognize that the present administration is top heavy and ruinously 
expensive, and for me even law, order and good government would be 
too dearly purchased if the price to be paid for it is to be the grinding 
poverty of the masses. The watchword of ow: reformed council will 
have to be not increase of taxation for the growing needs of a growing 
country, but a decrease of financial burdens that are sapping the founda- 
tion itself of the. organic growth. If this fundamental principle is recog- 
nized, there need be no suspicion of our motives, and ] think | am 
perfectly safe in asserting that in every other respect British interests will 
be as secure in Indian hands as they are in their own.” 


There spoke the man who never allowed his sense of justice 
to be clouded in any way in dealing even with opponents, and 
who since those days stood before the people during all his 
struggles as truth and justice incarnate. The enunciation of his 
political creed to fight unto death for victory in the following 
simple but stirring words is even'more interesting : 


"May God grant us, home rulers, the wisdom to see this simple 
truth. The gateway to our freedom is situated on the French soil......... 
If we could but crowd the battle-fields of France with an indomitable 
army of home rulers fighting for victory for the cause of the Allies, it wil] 
also be a fight for our own cause. We would then have made out an 

unanswerable case for the granting of home rule not in any distant time 

or near future but immediately. My advice, therefore, to the country, 
would be, fight unconditionally unto death with Britain for the victory and 
agitate simultaneously also unto death, if we must, for reforms that we 
deserve......... It may not be impossible to gain our end by sheer obstruc- 
tion and destructive agitation. But it is easy enough to see that we shall 
at the same time reap ill will between the British and the Indian elements, 
not a particularly cohesive cement for binding would-be partners.” 


Thirty years after that magnificent declaration of policy, how 
- short-sighted, how stupid, how suicidal seems to be the attitude 
‘of the men on the spot who failed to realize till the end that in 
pooh-poohing and antagonizing such a fair-minded and high- 
souled critic of the British rule in India, they were undermining 
the foundations of that rule and of Britain's future relationship 
with India. 
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An imperious satrap had no hesitation in having Gandhiji 
arrested. Those who knew what the hero of Satyagraha had 
achieved in Africa had no doubt that the arrest would intensify 
the opposition to Government and end in the ultimate triumph 
of the forces of civil disobedience. But clever as he was, Lord 
Lloyd was not the man to tolerate defiance of authority in any 
form and by any one. One day, in July, 1922, crimson with 
tage he had an altercation with me concerning certain rosolutions 
of the Municipal Corporation which he thought were couched in 
language offensive to his Government and which, he held, | 
should have opposed as the Municipal Commissioner of the day. 
- Because the appointment of the Commissioner was in the gift of 

Government, he took the holder of the office to be a Government 
servant who was expected to defend Government when they were 
attacked in the Corporation. When, however, in the course of 
a heated argument, he saw his mistake, he cooled down, as is 
generally the case with short-tempered people, became very 
friendly and in a reminiscent mood he related to me how he had 
mustered courage to clap the idol of the people into jail despite 
the warning given to him by the Indian members of his Executive 
Council that such a step would lead to wide-spread unrest and 
riots throughout the country. ‘‘Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola came to 
to me,” he observed, '' with tears in his eyes and implored me 
not to touch Gandhi. His arrest, he feared, would inflame the 
public. But it had to be done, and nothing happened. ¥ 

Yes, nothing happened to overthrow the Government in his 

days. Buta good deal happened to intensify anti-British feeling 
and to hasten the end of that government, which was not what 
Gandhiji desired. 

After his release from jail, Gandhiji was taken to Juhu. 
Whilst he was there convalescing in Mr. Narottam Morarji's 
bungalow, which was separated from my house on Versova 
Beach by a narrow creek, | called on him as his next-door 
neighbour. Dinabandhu Andrews met meat the entrance. As he 
was leading me to Gandhiji’s room, | said to myself ‘‘ With such 
a saintly and devoted British friend by his side, sharing his ideals, 
sharing also his ordeals, sympathising with him and supporting 
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him in his struggle for freedom and cheering him in his illness, 
Gandhiji could never allow himself to be swayed by the anti- 
British feeling which is growing in this country from day to 
day." 

I found Gandhiji in a cheerful mood, although very weak. 
We had a lively conversation centering round a suggestion I made 
to him as to how the efforts of Congress volunteers could be 
mobilised to set up a country-wide organization for converting 
the illiterate and inert mass of the people into an intelligent and 
alert population, conscious of their obligations of citizenship as 
well as their rights. ‘‘ You will then have behind you,” | said, 
‘a united people trained and disciplined in citizenship and 
neighbourliness. whose demands no Government could resist."' 
I offered to enrol myself as one of the volunteers for such work. 
Gandhiji seemed intensely interested. We had two interviews to 
pursue the matter but an urgent call from Sabarmati Ashram cut 
short our discussion of the project. 

Howsoever bitter the struggle grew, Gandhij's feelings 
towards the British people remained the same. Repeatedly he 
declared that he was prepared to recognize the legitimate interests 
of the British in this land if only there were an honourable 
settlement of the just demands of the people. The attitude of 
the British bureaucracy and the Anglo-Indian community how- 
ever, remained as distrustful and unhelpful as before. There 
were exceptions, no doubt, | may refer, as notable amongst them, 
to the Governors of Bombay and Viceroys with whom | had 
personal conversations and correspondence concerning the unrest 
in the land. Sir Frederick Sykes and all his successors and Lord 
Halifax and Lord Wavell fully sympathised with the people and 
were ready and eager to help them and end the strife. Nota 
few members of the House of Commons told me they were tired 
of the strife. ''We are ready to concede all that India wants. 
We should be very willing to allow her to try any constitutional 
experiment she wishes to try. But let us know what she wants. 
Let us have definite proposals and let Parliament be approached 
in the Parliamentary way, for we know only Parliamentary 
methods.”’ 
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At that time dominion status was the goaland it seemed that 
all parties were agreed concerning the reasonableness of the 
demand, but the bureaucracy still felt confident of its dexterity 
and authority to put off the evil day and force back popular 
leaders like Gandhiji into prison time after time. Here is an 
illustration. ' 

During the civil disobedience campaign of 1930-31, the 
Viceroy went practically on his kness to Gandhiji and persuaded 
him to go to London to attend the second Round Table Con- 
ference and co-operate with Government. Officialdom frowned 
on such peace-parleys. So did Anglo-India. So also a large 
number of anti-Congress politicians in India. But to their 
chagrin and dismay Gandhiji decided to go. What happened 
in London is well known. The Conference was a failure. 
Whether it would have made any difference if Gandhiji had taken 
_ with him a band of colleagues to assist him, as was the intention 
of the Viceroy, instead of going alone, one need not now 
speculate. But single-handed, Gandhiji could achieve little. 
In the course of discussion of concrete problems he could produce 
no data to reinforce his arguments. Nor had he any colleague. 
or Secretary by his side to supply the deficiency. Fleet street 
journalism thereupon revelled in belittling the worth and influence 
of the leader of the national movement. British commercial 
interests and the European community in India also appeared to 
sabotage the Conference. Oddly enough, they found helpful 
allies in the hot-heads among the Congress. Fearing that the 
Round Table Conferences were a prelude to the ultimate transfer 
of power to the people, the European commercial community 
in India thought it discreet to support India’s demand for domi- 
nion status. All it asked for was an assurance that there would 
be no commercial discrimination between Englishmen and 
Indians. The Chairman and other members of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce and other European businessmen joined 
some of us in forming the Welfare of India League with the 
object of securing the co-operation of all sections of the population 
' in securing reforms. When, however, they saw hat a section 
of Gandhiji's followers in India were talking of repudiation of 
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debts and discrimination between Europeans and Indians in 
respect of business concessions, even before a new constitution 
was evolved, their enthusiasm to stand with Indians on a common 
platform evaporated and the more aggressive among them, the 
Bengal group in particular, launched a vigorous campaign to 
torpedo all efforts for a friendly settlement with the Congress. 

I was then in London and could hear the rumblings of the 
storm that was to break over the Congress and its leader as soon 
as he returned to India. The country was already seething with 
discontent. During the absence of Gandhiji acts of violence had 
been committed and repressive ordinances had to be promul- 
gamated. Repression seemed to portend more violence and 
further repression. It seemed Government were fully prepared 
for the emergency and confident of converting the Congress 
victory of 1930 into a crushing defeat. I had arranged to return 
to Bombay in the middle of December 1931 by S. S. Pilsna. 
Gandhiji was to board the same ship at Brindisi after seeing 
Mussolini, then lionised as one of the most sagacious and 
successful dictators in the world. No wonder | found the late 
Sir Akbar Hydari, President of the Nizam’s Council anda member 
of the Hyderabad Delegation to the Conference, who was also 
a fellow-passenger with his son, the present Governor of Assam, 
reading with avidity a book on the life work of the Italian 
statesman. At Brindisi Gandhiji joined us. A special portion 
of the deck had been reserved for him and his party. 

Early next morning | unburdened my mind to him sepacding 
the impending crisis in India and expressed the hope that the 
country might be spared the disaster of another civil disobedience 
campaign, i 

‘You know", said he, ‘* what attitude I had to take up 
when the Rowlatt Act was passed. There can be no co-operation 
with those who pass enactments enslaving the people.'' 

l pleaded that he could not shut our eyes to the fact that 
the obnoxious regulations were provoked by people who had, 
despite his exhortations, resorted to violence. ‘‘ If you ask for 
the withdrawal of the Bengal ordinance ", I said, ‘* Government 
will consider it too humiliating a price to pay for your co-opera- 
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tion. If, however, you tell Government that it is impossible to 
continue the truce unless an assurance were given to you that 
the most obnoxious clauses of the Ordinance would not be put 
into operation whilst you would be co-operating with them, 
perhaps a satisfactory solution may be found.” 

“I am not going to impose, I cannot impose, any humilia- 
ting condition "', said the man whom we had by this time learnt 
to revere as the embodiment of justice. ‘‘ I am trying hard to 
find a solution honourable to both sides.” 

During the days of the voyage Gandhiji was in communi- 
cation with the Secretary of State for India. What messages 
were exchanged I did not know. On arrival in Bombay we were 
informed that it had been arranged that all the passengers should 
wait until Gandhiji had left the ship. As he was passing along 
the gangway I told my son who had come to receive me, ** Now, 
Minoo, I hope you people will not urge him to break off nego- 
tiations with Government." — - 

‘* What are you talking !'' he exclaimed. The war is already 
declared. Have you not heard that Jawaharlal is arrested? There 
can be no peace in the country now.” 

It was the twenty-eighth day of December. Arriving home, 
l saw on my writing table a Christmas card from Sir Frederick 
Sykes. Knowing how keen he was for a friendly settlement and 
apprehending that he had perhaps already receiyed instructions 
to take action which would lead to another deadly conflict, I 
thought it necessary to state in my letter reciprocating his 
greetings; '' With Gandhiji on board the steamer our. voyage 
was most interesting. I found him willing to continue his co- 
eperation with Government so far as possible, but on arrival ` 
here I find that his position has been rendered very, very 
difficult." 

Gandhiji asked for an interview with the Viceroy, Lord 
Willingdon. He read in the telegram sent to him by the dis- 
tracted leader of the Congress a threat to resort to civil dis- 
obedience and refused to see the man whom his predecessor in 
office had induced to go to the Conference on a mission of vital 
importance to the country. The zero our had arrived, A few 
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members of the Welfare of India League, of which Sir Pursho- 
tamdas Thakurdas was President and | one of the Secretaries, 
considered it imperative to wait on the Governor of Bombay 
and request him to arrange for an interview between the Viceroy 
and Gandhiji in the hope of averting the impending crisis. 
Over the telephone an interview with the Governor was fixed. 
Before going to Government House, however, we hurriedly 
called on Gandhiji with a view to ascertaining whether we had 
his permission to move the Governor to arrange for the proposed 
interview and whether he was prepared to continue thereafter 
his co-operation with Government if he could see his way to 
do so. Gandhiji authorized us to inform the Governor accord- 
‘ingly. We then went straight to His Excellency. From the 
expression of gloom in his face I feared the good and friendly 
satrap had already received instructions from Delhi for Gandhiji's 
arrest. One by one, the members of the Deputation pleaded 
that the revered leader and idol of the people should be given 
an opportunity to see the Viceroy. | added that it was a pity 
that the Viceroy had refused to see him simply because his 
telegraphic message to the Viceroy had not been happily worded 
and repeated my conversation with Gandhiji on board the 
steamer to support the belief that a conflict could still be avoided 
if he could have a chance to tell the Viceroy what he had done 
in England and what he could do in India for an honourable 
settlement. . 

‘Sir Frederick Sykes listened to us patiently, but all that he 
could say in reply was: '' Gentlemen, I thank you for coming. 
I. will convey .your views, and your request to His Excellency the 
Viceroy.” . : as 

- The: next day Gandhiji was arrested. For nine months 
thereafter civil disobedience was in full swing. It weakened 
gradually and towards the beginning of the year 1933 it seemed 
it was played out. Not that the Congress spirit was killed; 
nothing could kill it. But it seemed politic to several Congress- 
men to abandon the struggle for the time being, to retrieve the 
lost ground and to prepare for another more vigorous campaign 
under more favourable conditions. Then came what we all 
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regarded as the greatest crisis in Gandhiji’s life. The problem 
of representation of the scheduled classes in the new legislatures 
had been referred to the Prime Minister of England because the 
delegates at the Round Table Conference could not settle it 
- themselves. The award given by him lacerated the heart of 
Gandhiji who had already sounded the warning at the Conference 
that he would resist with his life the grant of separate electorate 
to the scheduled classes. In his opinion it offered not the shortest 
way out, but the quickest way down. He therefore, decided 
to fast unto death if he could thereby warn the people of the 
disaster that seemed to threaten Hinduism and nationalism 
alike. 

The fast was abandoned after what is known as the Poona 
Pact, but it was soon followed by another ‘fast and Gandhiji 
had to be released unconditionally. Whilst he was convalescing 
in Lady Thackersey’s house in Poona, | called on him one 
evening and considered it necessary to bring to his notice the 
feeling among the general public including several of his followers 
that it was futile to prolong the civil disobedience campaign. 
In support of the general opinion | submitted: '' Finding himself 
in a difficult position, a general retreats. That does not mean 
he will not return to the charge. Similarly, if you call off civil 
disobedience, you would be merely laying aside a weapon which 
you tried but which did not yield the desired result. You could 
resort to it again, whenever you wished.”’ 


The line of action suggested by us, however, did not appeal 
to him. ‘‘ Those who wishes to enter the legislatures, he said, 
P If I remain in jail and if Mathuradas (pointing 
to his nephew standing near us) is with me and a few others, 
our poor peasants will feel that they have behind prison doors 
at least a few friends watching their interests. | am going ‘to 
declare individual civil disobedience.” 
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may do so. 


‘But I am advocating council entry with full force,” | said. 
“If only a few go to the Council, as Motilal Nehru, Vithalbhai 
Patel and others did, forming a minority, what can they achieve? 
1 would like the Congress to go there in full strength and you to 
be the leader of the Opposition.” 
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Gandhiji smiled but the smile signified dissent. He was of- 
opinion, and | could not disagree, that once a movement such 
as civil disobedience was withdrawn, the spirit of revolt of the: 
people stimulated thereby would be killed and that it would not 
be easy to revive it. Soon afterwards he declared himself in: 
favour of civil disobedience. Then he asked for an interview 
with Lord Willingdon but in his autocratic mood the once liberal 
statesman, who had championed the cause of India when he 
was Governor of Bombay, refused to see him on the ground 
that the civil disobedience campaign had not been completely 
called off. Thereupon Gandhiji courted ' arrest; once more. 
Thus was the leader of the people, who had longed to 
see the connection between Britain and India endure, driven to 
rebel more and more against the established Government in India 
and to call upon them in anguish to quit India. 

It is, indeed, a tragic story, a story full of pathos. Had not 
such a friend and admirer of the British people, one who at one 
time, to quote his own words, ‘‘fell in love” with the British 
constitution and looked forward to a glorious era of friendly 
union and partnership with Britain, been thus antagonized, how 
differently would the history of India have been written! How 
the ultimate transfer -of power to the people, now shorn of the 
glory that should have been attaching to it, would have been 
hailed as the crowning achievement and fulfilment of the British 
connection | i 


GANDHI—THE MAN AND THE MARTYR 


ABDUL QaryuM ANSARI 
Minister, Bihar 


** A week ago, when I landed in India, | saw what no one 
is likely to see again—Bombay obeyed two Governments. To 
the British Government with all its apparatus of legality and 
power there still were loyal the European population, the Indian 
sepoys who wear its uniform, a few of the merchant princes and 
the older generation of the Muslim minority. The rest of 
Bombay’s population has transferred its allegiance to one of the 
British Government's too numerous prisoners. Mahatma Gandhi 
sits in prison, where he writes each week a discourse on some 
doctrine of his - difficult ascetic gospel, which somehow finds its 
way out past the warders, and appears in every Indian news- 
paper. In his name Congress ruled the city. Its lightest word 
was obeyed. lt could feel the streets, when it pleased, with 
crowds that shouted its watchwords. It could, with a nod, close 
the shutters of every shop in the bazaars. Without its consent 
no mill could open its doors. Only with its permit a scrap. of 
coloured paper dares a driver urge his bullocks and his bales past 
its sentries who stood on guard in uniform, night and day, in 
every lane and alley of the business quarter." 

The above is a British M.P.'s impression of the tremendous 
influence of Mahatma Gandhi on the nationallife of India when 
he visited the country for the first time in 1930. Years ago, 
Romain Rolland, the renowned French philosopher and writer 
writing about the same ‘ feeble and nude little man,’ had said: 
** Gandhi is not only for India, a hero of national history, whose 
legendary memory will be enshrined in the millenial epoch. He 
has not only been the spirit of active life which has breathed into 
the peoples of India the proud consciousness of their unity, of 
their power, and the will to their independence. He has renewed, 
for all the peoples of the West, the message of their Christ, 
forgotten or betrayed. He has inscribed his name among the sages 
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and saints of humanity; and the radiance of his figure has 
penetrated into all the regions of the earth.” 


UNIQUE PERSONALITY 


The homage that the world was paid to the memory of Bapu 
shows how unique was the stature of this man who became a 
legend in his own life-time, not by withdrawing from the world 
in proud renunciation, but by bestriding the consciousness of 
humanity like a colossus, his feet planted firmly on earth and his 
head crowned with the stars. ‘‘The death of Mahatma Gandhi"’, 
says the Rev. Dr. J. H. Holmes, Minister of the New York 
community Church, ‘“‘revealed suddenly the conviction of ' 
mankind that he was one of the supreme souls of all the ages and 
that this our time had been glorified by his transcendent presence 
among men." 

For well over three decades he was- probably the most 
conspicuous and consistent figure in the international forum and 
for India and Indians he continued to be till his last breath the 
very idol of worship. Not only in politics but in almost every 
field of activity his word had the halo and decisiveness of a divine 
dispensation. 


ESSENCE OF GANDHISM 


The essence of Gandhism is not the dogmatic formulation 
of any new creed, but the actual working out of the ancient 
creed of truth and nonviolence according to a technique that 
he designed so’ as to bring the highest truths of philosophy 
into close relationship with our daily life. He not only 
elucidated an ancient gospel in a manner that the commonest 
man could understand, but, what is more, he made himself an 
example in living up to the gospel to the minutest detail. 

One of the saddest lessons of history is that people are always 
eager to pile up offerings to great men but rarely willing to follow 
their teaching. The pursuit of truth and nonviolence is exceedingly 
difficult to follow in private affairs; it is ten times as hard to 
follow it in politics where national interest is commonly regarded 
as the supreme good. But Gandhi did not view politics as isolated: 
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from ethics and he would never wish or work for the political 
emancipation of his country if it was not to be based on the moral 
regeneration of man. 

This made his task arduous and his goal difficult of achieve- 
ment. And we find him urging people to take to spinning and 
other cottage industries to banish their chronic poverty; under- 
taking dangerous fasts for the liquidation of untouchability ; 
negotiating risky bamboo bridges in his walking tour of Noakhali 
villages for the restoration of communal peace; advocating equal 
rights for women; and declaring an implacable war against 
alcohol and drugs. But he would not yield to despair and like 
a true Karmayogi he worked unremittingly for the ideal that he 
had set before himself, and there was not one aspect of life on 
which he had not shown what constituted the correct conduct. 


Non-VIOLENCE 


Mahatma Gandhi believed in the innate goodness of man and 
a normal man, according to him, was incapable of taking to 
violence in any shape or form. Violence in man was a sure 
symptom of some malady that had infected him or the society 
in which he was born. ‘‘Non-violence’’, he says, ‘‘is the law of 
our species as violence is the law of the brute. The spirit lies 
dormant in the brute and he knows no law but that of physical 
force. The dignity of man requires obedience to a higher law— 
the strength of the spirit......... .Non-violence is a perfect state. 
It is the goal towards which all mankind moves, naturally though 
unconsciously.’ 

LOVE, OF COUNTRY 


Though today we feel sanctified that Mahatma Gandhi lived 

-in our times, in actuality he was a citizen of the world and 
belonged to the ages. If he loved India and carried on. a life- 
long struggle for her freedom, it was solely because he believed 
that she alone, by her traditions, culture and civilisation, was 
in a position'to help him in the fulfilment of his dream—the 
dream of seeing a world where violence and vices would be 
conspicuous by their absence and man would not live in fear 
of man. He says: “l am wedded to India because I owe my 
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allto.her. I believe absolutely that she has a mission for all 
the world......... If India makes violence her creed and | have 
survived, I would not care to live in India. She will cease to 
evoke any pride in me. My patriotism is subservient to my 
religion. 1 cling to India, like a child to its mother's breast, 
because I feel that she gives me the spiritual nourishment | need. 
She has the environment that responds to my highest aspirations. 
When that faith is gone I shall feel like an orphan without hope 
of ever finding a guardian......... My ambition is much higher 
than independence. Through the deliverance of India | seek 
to deliver the so-called weaker races of the earth from the crushing 
heels of Western exploitation...... I want India to recognise that 
she has a soul that cannot perish and that can rise triumphant 
above every physical weakness and defy the physical combination 
of a whole world.” 
INDIA OF His DREAM 


Mahatma Gandhi visualises the India of his dreams in these 
words :—“‘I shall strive for a constitution which will release 
India from all thraldom and patronage and give her, if need be, 
the right to sin. I shall work for an India in which the poorest 
shall feel that it is their country in whose making they have an 
effective voice; an India in which there shall be no high class 
and low class of people; an India in which all communities shall 
live in perfect harmony. There can be no room in such an 
India for the curse of untouchability or the curse of the intoxica- 
ting drinks and drugs.” 


Work FoR COMMUNAL HARMONY 


The above explains the mad yearning of Mahatma Gandhi 
for the establishment of communal harmony in India to which 
he devoted practically all his time and energy during the last 
one year or two of his life. He realised that the blood-shed 
and savagery let loose on the country were the beginning of 
an unholy assault not only on our freedom newly won but 
also on our culture and civilisation inherited from our remote 
ancestors, and he fought, as few of us have had the courage 
to fight, against this frenzied onslaught. 
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There have been heroes in history who have lived and fought 
and died to preserve their own people from dangers that 
threatened and from enemies lying in wait. It would be hard 
to name any who has fallen fighting his own people to preserve 
the honour of a people not his own. But Mahatma Gandhi's 
nationalism or citizenship had transgressed the bounds of his 
nation or his country and he belonged as much to the Muslims, 
Christians, Parsis or Jews as he did to’ Hindus, and he refused 
tó make any distinction between man and man and community 
and community. To him the Hindu and the Muslim, the prince 
and the pauper, were all alike and he worked for, and longed to 
see, the day when the mutually warring communities of India, 
nay of the entire world, would stop considering one another as 
enemies. ‘‘The vista before me,” he says, ‘‘seems to me to be, 
as it must be to you, too glamorous to be true, and yet like a 
child in a famous picture, drawn by a famous painter, | shall 
not be happy till I have got it. I live, and want'to live, for no 
lesser goal.” 
THE PERFECT ARTIST 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has styled Mahatma Gandhi as 
the ''Perfect Artist." Writing in a recent issue of ‘Harijan’ 
he says: ‘‘Gandiji’s manifold activities became progressively 
a symphony and every word he spoke and every gesture that he 
made fitted into this, and so unconsciously he became the prefect 
artist; for he had learnt the art of living, though the way of life 
he had adopted was very different from the world's way. It 
became apparent that pursuit of truth and goodness leads, among 
other things, to this artistry in life." He gave India a new status 
and the world a new message of hope and cheer. In life he 
was great and glorious; death has made “him greater and 
immortal. 

Our Duty Now 


Whatever may be the divine will in taking him away from 
our midst we must not deceive ourselves into thinking that the 
mad man who fired the fatal shots was the only culprit. Each 
one of us who has raised his hand against innocent men, women 
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and children during the past months or who has publicly or 
secretly entertained sympathy for such acts is a collaborator in 
the murder of Mahatma Gandhi and of the spirit of communal 
peace and goodwill, of which he was the symbol. 

The best thing»for us now—for those who today mourn the 
tragic loss—is to bury the unpleasant past and forget the hatred 
and poison that have corrupted the lives of the people and which 
claimed even the great Mahatma as a victim. That is the only 
form of homage that will be acceptable to his spirit and that is 
the only way in which we can avert the catastrophe staring us 
in the face. Let not the future historian say of us, Indians: 


“There came a prophet unto them and they killed him and 
destroyed themselves also;"' 


MAHATMA GANDHI: A MAKER OF HISTORY 
Dr. B. C. Law, M.A., B.L., Pu.D., D.Lrrr. 


Mahatma Gandhi was one of the greatest sons of India and 
his death ‘at the hands of an assassin is undoubtedly a great loss 
to India. Although he has taken his rightful place in the history 
of the world, the atrocious crime is to be long regretted by man- 
kind. No amount of atonement on our part is sufficient for it. 
The time is not yet ripe to discuss dispassionately the questions 
bearing upon all the aspects of his eventful life. The world 
should wait for the correct verdict from the future historian of 
India and of the world. [t may not however be out of place to 
deal briefly with that particular aspect of his life in which he 
may be regarded as a maker of history. 

To hold that truly greatmen are mere products of history 
is to belittle the importance of the great róle played by them. lt is 
not a common event that through thoughts, words and acts the 
unconscious social purpose becomes conscious. Mahatma Gandhi 
was undoubtedly one of the best and most prominent among 
those great men through whom the modern world has attained 
a new self-consciousness as to man's duties and obligations. The 
great part played by him may be judged on the whole in three 
main contexts, namely, personal, Indian and universal. . 

In the personal context we find that he began his career 
like other Indian youths led by the ambition of being a successful 
lawyer. He returned from England full ‘of admiration for the 
western civilisation. He retained it in full measure in the early 
part of his professional career in South Africa. Even during 
the continuance of the First World War he worked enthusias- 
tically to see its successful end and with full confidence in the 
British sense of justice. Afterwards he became free from this 
belief when India failed to get anything substantial from Great - 
Britain. At an early age his attention was drawn to the National 
Congress of India. He realised that it needed. a change in its 
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character in order to be a powerful instrument of awakening a 
wide mass consciousness. He felt that to achieve this end the - 
entire movement must be based upon a moral principle and also, 
upon inspiring examples of character, self-sacrifice,'self-abnigation, 

self-examination, and self-purity. Here he worthily took the lead. 
l To espouse the cause of uplifting mankind especially of 
those who are despised and down-trodden, he chose to be a 
commoner. The well regulated life which was rather a family 
heritage became a distinctive trait of his character. His life was 
a life of action, earnestness, wakefulness, simplicity, frankness, 
‘sincerity, perfection and order. ` Although born in a Vaishnava 
family in Gujrat he was brought up in a religious environment 
witha great predilection for the Jain principle of ahimsā. 
Ahimsā was universally recognised in India as.the first funda- 
mental principle of Dharma. It was nevertheless in Jainism that 
the concept of ahimsā was most elaborately analysed and acted 
upon. There are several Jain Canonical texts in which the 
principle of ahimsā or nonharming is taken to be a powerful 
weapon for conquering the vicious propensity in others. But 
it was far beyond their expectation that this very principle could 
be used as a political weapon in the name of non-violence against 
an established authority. He fearlessly fought for the cause of 
freedom which could not have been possible, if it had not at its 
back his firm faith in its effectiveness. In the rôle of the great 
commoner he devoted his whole life to the cause of uplifting the 
fallen mass. It was by virtue of this alone that his fame travel- 
led far and wide and his name became known even to the uncul- 
tured aborigines as a son of India born to save them. Like the 
Buddha he advocated the policy of love and amity. 

As judged in the Indian context he acted as a true leader 
being always in the forefront of the battle of life. It is astounding 
to note that under all conditions his nature remained calm, 
placid, unruffled and unchanged. Whenever it struck him that 
something went wrong either due to him or others, he at once 
. used to repent and atone for it by his usual method of fasting 
which too, it may be shown, he got somehow from the Jaina 
tradition. .We particularly mention the Jaina tradition because the 
vow of fasting was undergone by the sheer will force and not 
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through any yogic practice. Thus Mahatma Gandhi re-acted 
upon the entire political movement and social upheaval in the 
country as a whole. He acquired a very special importance by ` 
playing consistently the part of a harmoniser of communal 
- differences and clashes of economic interests, and it is in 
_ this very réle that he had to pay the greatest penalty even for 
being ''too good.”’ 

Now in the world context he has gained a permanent place 
as a great saint and not so much as a veteran political leader. 
As a simple and sincere Fakir he attracted the attention of the 
whole world and was out ‘to conquer the heart of the conceited 
and arrogant. So it was when Alexander the Great invaded 
India with the pride of being the son of Jupiter and conqueror 
of the world only to acknowledge his defeat when he tried his 
strength with an Indian ascetic leader, having nothing to call 
his own, who overcame the fear of death and made the whole 
earth his happy abode. He wasa great dreamer of dreams, a 
myth-maker, a world-loser and world-forsaker. The change of 
human character is most difficult. Buddha and Asoka, Jesus 
Christ and Mahatma Gandhi had in common the great mission of 
improving human nature. How far he has been successful in this 


task or he has simply changed the symbol is a pros for the 
future historian to solve. 


3 


KASTURBAI GANDHI 
(A STUDY IN CHARACTER). 


Lorka Guose, B. Litr. (Oxow.) 


My acquaintance with Kasturbai Gandhi was just a flash, 
though I saw her not unoften in the years in which I was closely 
associated with Bengal's political life, for | came in accidental 
contact with her only for a few minutes, ] think, in the early 
thirties when I found her wandering about one of the wards of 
the Chittaranjan Seva Sadan having been forgotten by the 
brilliant assembly who had gathered for the opening ceremony 
of one of the new blocks of that institution by Mahatma Gandhi. 
I had the privilege of taking her back to the house in which 
Mahatma was staying and during the short drive though we 
spoke little 1 felt the flavour of her personality—she gave the 
impression of total self-absorption (which I think was the cause 
of her reticence) which found words or outward expression 
difficult when it was not -in rhythm with her inner being. It 
was the absorption of great nature herself and though I have not 
seen Kasturbai in action, | would imagine that she was unhurried 
and persevering in all she did. Now after these long years, 
seeing her once more through her great husband's eyes, | find 
my impression confirmed. Kasturbai was the East herself, yet 
unawake, tremendous in strength, seated in undisturbed calm- 
ness, whom neither shocks nor the successes or adversities of 
life could in any way disturb or alter. Yet there was nothing 
dour or gaunt about Kasturbai for in her brooding stillness there 
was a sweetness that lit up her countenance, a mobility which 
gave her rather plain face an effulgence. In Kasturbai India’s 
past civilization brooded and slept, to Kasturbai all India’s 
sufferings of mediaeval marauding conquests, gave a tough resist- 
ing strength, bringing to the fore her undisturbed eternity. 

More than once Mahatma Gandhi seems to regret that he 
could not make time to educate his wife. About his child-wife 
he says—''She was illiterate,” and Kasturbai till the end of her 
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days could only read and write Gujerati not too perfectly. Yet one 
wonders what good a little more learning, which literacy would 
have brought her, could have done for Kasturbai. “The thousands 
of half-educated women who ill-digest what they read seem to 
us a pointer and a warning. And culture? Superimposed on the 
background of a decayed culture or where there is a conflict of 
cultural ideals it will either fall on barren soil or can but breed a 
division and disruption of personality which brings acute mental 
suffering and unfruitfulness in fulfilment. To the student of 
Mahatma Gandhi's life it would seem an asset that for his dearest 
and most intimate companion he had one, the tentacles of whose 
mind was not extended outward but coiled within, with its 
brooding strength and silence. Unhappily most educated wives 
are of two types—querulous, domineering and argumentative 
or passionate, aroused, hysterical and high strung—neither type 
would have afforded that static poise of Kasturbai which formed 
the happy background of Mahatma Gandhi's life. 

About his child-wife Mahatma Gandhi writes—‘‘By nature 
she was simple, independent and persevering and with me at 
least reticent.” Her independence was a mark of both her 
strength and her personality. When her child-husband tried to 
restrict her movements she re-acted and that quite remarkably so 
that Mahatma Gandhi writes—‘‘And Kasturbai was not the 
girl to brook any such thing (restraint), She made it a point to 
go out whenever and wherever she liked. More restraint on my 
part resulted in more liberty being taken by her, and in my 
getting more and more cross...... '' Yet theirs was not a life of 
unrelieved bitterness and as Mahatma Gandhi tells us he loved 
her passionately. This independence of Kasturbai persevered till 
the end of her life. I remember somewhere in the later thirties 
reading in the Harijan of an incident which pained Mahatma 
greatly. Mahatma Gandhi while in Orissa had forbidden any of 
his immediate following from visiting the temple of Jagganath 
because Harijans were not allowed inside, but Kasturbai had 
made up her mind to visit the temple and persuaded Mahadev : 
Desai to help her. When Mahadev Desai was faced with the 


grief and wrath of Mahatma Gandhi his sorrow and penitence 
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as expressed in the columns of the Harijan knew no bounds— 
Kasturbai’s reactions are not known for Kasturbai expressed 
herself not in words but actions. 

Kasturbai’s simplicity was not one of non-understanding— 
Rather it came from an absolutely integrated personality some- 
what involved. It is this which gave it a sort of quiet dignity 
by which all who saw her even once were undoubtedly struck. 
It is this simple dignity which made her stand aside while a 
bevy of women-disciples whom many found to be highly 
hysterical flocked round Mahatma Gandhi. It is this simplicity 
which gave her something of that basic quality without which 
that complex though one pointed unfolding of Mahatma Gandhi's 
life would have been wellnigh impossible. 

As regards Kasturbai's patience and -perseverance every page 
of that most wonderful of biographical records ‘The Story of my 
Experiments with Truth’ be&rs witness. In his daring experiments 
with truth Mahatma Gandhi broke up the external moorings of 
life time and again building on ever fresh, ever new founda- 
tions—and each time Kasturbai patiently and perseveringly began 
anew adjusting herself with a sensitiveness which would put 
many an educated woman to shame. I wonder how many 
educated women would have patiently, surrenderingly, stood by, 
when her child was being experimented on with Mahatmaji's 
nature treatment while in high fever. Without patient, persever- 
ing, unquestioning Kasturbai by his side what a lonely unsupport- 
ed life for the great Mahatma it would have been, only those who 
have tried to strive alone after an ideal still distant can testify. 

Time and again too we have testimony of the natural purity of 
Kasturbai. What to Mahatma Gandhi was a not too easy process 
of evolution into the higher purity, a matter of difficult striving 
was to Kasturbai easy because natural. From whence was this 
purity derived? would say from her whole being for I do not 
believe any thing can be so spontaneous unless it is an integral 
part of the whole being. This desirelessness was natural to 
Kasturbai and extended to all her life. [t was the source of 
that powerful passivity which could uphold that strong soaring 
eagle that was her husband with wings poised and outstretched. 
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It is surprising how little Kasturbai changed with the years. 
There was only a deepening and a stressing of what was already 
there. Tuned to a rhythm distinct. from, though not contrary 
to, that of her great husband, Kasturbai wended her way through 
life, tenaciously holding to her own absolute features of character, 
. yet accepting without demur the pattern of destiny which 
Mahatmaji wove for her. One almost fails to understand how 
it was that he who shook the consciousness of the world as no 
man in contemporary history has done should have been ES 
little able to affect the personality of his life's partner. 

Did Kasturbai share the ideals of her husband? Mahatmaji 
himself does not seem to have any illusion about it. ‘‘Let no one 
conclude that there is a complete identity of ideals between us... 

. Mrs. Gandhi does not perhaps know whether she has any 
ideals independent of me. It is likely that many of my doings 
have not her approval even today. We never discuss them. 
'] see no good in discussing them, for she was educated neither 
by her parents nor by me at the time when I ought to have done 
it. But she is blessed to a very considerable degree with one 
good quality which most Hindu wives possess to some measure 
and it isthis. Willingly or unwillingly, consciously or uncon- 
sciously she has considered herself blessed in following my foot- 
steps and has never stood in the way of my endeavour to lead a 
life of restraint." 

But does it matter if Kasturbai consciously followed the ideals 
of her husband? Is Nature any the less regardful of her cherish- 
ing care of her darling, the human spirit because her nature is 
different from the spirit’s, because she acts unconsciously through 
the instinctive mind and not consciously through the thinking | 
mind. To me Kasturbai will ever be representative of great 
Prakriti herself come to guard and cherish the upward striving 
human soul in the person of Mahatma Gandhi, the soul bent on 
the release of mankind from the bondage of its own lower nature 
through satyagraha and Ahimsa. l 
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MAHATMA GANDHI AND NON-VIOLENCE 
Dr. SagojkuMaR Das, M.A., PH.D. (Lonp.), 


Calcutta University. 


‘ Non-violence is the first article of my faith. It is also the 
last article of my creed." Thus spoke the Mahatma in one of 
his confessional utterances justly famous on that account. This 
was indeed the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end 
of his career of spiritual ministration—in fact the ruling idea, 
the informing purpose, the one consuming passion of his dedica- 
ted life. On such a theme of epoch-making importance in 
recent political history, which was but his .life's philosophy 
teaching with examples, one must dwell at length and with 
due deference. 

On a doctrine of such foundational significance which, again, 
he has offered to the world not in the manner of a doctrinaire, 
there must needs be difference of opinion and treatment, ranging 
from doubtful acceptance to downright rejection. We are not 
at all surprised, therefore, at the budget of paradoxes and basket- 
ful of inconsistencies that are lodged against his creed of non- 
violence. But is it not, in all conscience, making much ado about 
nothing inasmuch as we are persuaded, on high authority that 
"a foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, adored 
by little statesmen and philosophers and divines ?° If the 
question-begging appellatives employed herein be held to have 
detracted from the authoritativeness of the dictum, surely the 
unspecified part of the statement that ‘‘with consistency a great 
soul has simply nothing to do'' has a plausibility all its own 
in the context of Mahatmaji’s life—unquestionably, the life of 
a great soul of proved efficacy. Believing firmly, as he did, 
in an ''Inner Voice," having functional similarity with the 
“Inner Light’ of the Quakers or Society of Friends, and with 
such remote ancestors as the Socratic “Dæmon” or the Kantian 
Categorical Imperative, he could heartily endorse Bishop Butler's 
concluding reflection on ‘Consciénce’ which has been so often 
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quoted with qualified approval: ‘‘Had it strength, as it has 
right, had it power, as it has manifest authority, it would 
absolutely govern the world." Be it noted, however, that it 
is to Mahatmaji at least no mere surrender to unconditional 
Authoritarianism or cheap and easy Irrationalism with its sinister 
implication of credo quia absurdum. In an age of growing 
mechanisation he had the courage of his conviction to draw upon 
the soul’s privacy and commandeer it in the interest of active 
public service. To people unappreciative of this aspect of 
uniqueness and depth of the soul, the ways of the Mahatma 
may appear to savour of spiritual aristocratism which is, in their 
opinion, at the farthest remove from the democratic temper, 
wherein lies our salvation, spiritual as well as political. 

The much-misunderstood spirit of Democracy, at least on 
the Indian soil, has ever meant, and will always mean, belief 
in the intrinsic worth of the individual and not the people en 
masse. Lest we forget, it is worth our while to reckon in the 
honoured company of one of the ‘‘unacknowledged legislators” 
of the world that ‘‘A people is but the attempt of many Torise 
to the completer life of one." The human unit, in an Indian 
context, is the individual in the integrity of his being, is the 
vyakti which, etymologically speaking, means a focalised 
expression of a common fund of experience. It is therefore no 
mere figure of speech but an idiom of thought to represent Spirit or 
Soul, and for that matter, a Great Soul or Mahatma (Mahan + atma), 
as that rallying point where a certain measure of externality has 
been gathered up into internality, the external being only the 
discordant or inharmonious soul, awaiting its absorption in the 
inwardly harmonious soul. Thus go on perpetually the systolic 
and the diastolic movement between the individual and Over-indivi- 
dual soul, between free thinking and Authority, between individual 
reason and Corporate or Generic reason of the race, as much in 
the body politic as in the life of the Spirit. After all, Mahatmaji's 
faith in reasonableness as the only alternative to violence, bespeaks 
his faith in Man as he is, and thus does he ensure his rank of 
honour among the pioneer Humanists of the world. Viewed in 
this perspective, his life's mission which appears at first sight 
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to'be an inflexible faith in an irrational Dogma or implicit 

submission to an implacable Authority serves as a typical 

example and modernised version of the classical ideal of 
Indian thought and culture, which is but a life-long 

internalizing of authority. As an institution by himself, as 
a ‘‘Practical Idealist?’ on his own admission, Mahatma 

Gandhi has proved to demonstration in and through his lite of 

self-denying ordination what the Pragmatists and Humanists of to- 

day could not envisage in their interpretation of ''Axioms as 

Postulates. When, for example, he propounds as an axiomatic 

truth his ingrained belief that ''Violence is unreal : non-violence is 
real’’, or that ‘‘Non-violence is the law of our species as violence is ` 
the law of the brute,” it comes as aresistless challenge, bearing down 
the logical neatness and niceties of our work-a-day life and calling 
for a new dimension of human experience. Faith as it is, it is but 
reason cultivating itself. Should such a faith offend the. dignity 

of free thinking, or what is in essence the democratic spirit of 
all ages. When all is said and done, the fact remains that all our 

search after truth rests ultimately on faith, which is but experience 
in the making. The life of the truth-seeker is, on his own show- 

ing, a long-drawn series of ‘‘experiments with truth’’, consumma- 
ted in a regenerative and redemptive experience, there being not 
only linguistic but spiritual affinity between ‘‘experiment’’ and 
"experience." ]n short, we have here a unique case of a Welt- 
anschauung or world-view resting upon, and deriving its autho- 
rity from a Lebensi anschauung or view of life which concides 
with the life itself. l 

lt would be, however, idle to deny that there have never 

been historic precedents of this doctrine of non-violence in its 

practical application and on a mass scale. The earliest in 

recent history was the movement set on foot by the Quakers in 

seventeenth century England. The technique of non-violence 

was pursued, as history records, with varying degrees of success: 
by the Russian Dukhobors and followers of Count Tolstoy of 

blessed memory, and also in a less conspicuous way, by the 

German Bible students. Mahatmaji himself had no doubt an 

individuality all his own to impress upon the movement; but 
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he claimed no originality in this respect. As a matter of fact 
he is reported to have once quoted from Shelley’s ‘‘Masque of 
Anarchy” (from among his poems written about 1819), which 
bears quotation here in excerpts :— l 


Tis to be slave in soul, 

And to hold no strong controul 
Over your own wills, but be 

All that others make of ye... .. 


“Stand ye calm and resolute, 
Like a forest close and mute, 


With folded arms, and looks which are 


Weapons of an unvanquished war... .. 


** And if then the tyrants dare, 
Let them ride among you there 
Slash, and stab, and maim, and hew 


What they like, that let them do. 


'* With folded arms and steady eyes, 
And little fear, and less surprise, 
Look upon them as they slay, 

Till their rage has died away. . ... 


'' Rise like lions after slumber 
In unvanquishable number ! 
Shake your chains to earth, like dew 
Which in sleep had fallen on you: 
Ye are many—they are few I” 


May it not be taken to serve asa graphic picture in prospect, 
an ante-script, of what was destined to happen a century later ; 
on the Indian soil, as the aftermath of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement launched by Mahatma Gandhi—verily the Indian 
Masque of Anarchy in its pilgrimage of Freedom ? 


THE MESSAGE OF THE MAHATMA 


ADHAR CHANDRA Das 


Calcutta University 


On the fateful evening of January 30 last cruel death’ 
snatched away from us Mahatma Gandhi. He was, when alive, 
a supreme guide and a pride to us, and also a source of light 
and inspiration to lovers of God all over the world. He is now 
gone. His death is glory to him and an un-paralleled shame to 
us all. It is we Indians who are responsible for the tragic end 
of his life. He had all along strove for Hindu-Muslim unity by 
his ideas, words and deeds. That there was nothing dearer to 
him than truth, love and unity he demonstrated by his long life, 
now most by his death. He resolved to live to be 125. Some 
time before his departure, however, he told some of his dis- 
tinguished visitors and also indicated to some others that he had 
changed his mind and that he wished to leave the world. 

Mahatmaji sacrificed his all for one India and World Peace. 
With the dawn of nationalism on India anti-national forces came 
up to play their mischievous róle. They, being fostered by the 
British, succeeded: in sabotaging the noble plan countless patriots 
laid down their precious lives to carry out. The division of India 
had already lacerated Gandhiji’s heart. The division inflicted 
untold miseries upon the people in some parts of the country. 
The heinous acts committed in some provinces had their reper- 
cussions in some others. Mahatmaji still asked his country-men 
to keep their heads and to work ceaselessly for unity. Deplor- 
ably some of us lost their balance under what had been happen- 
ing all around. At last, alas! one of our fellow-brothers 
maddened by the appalling events that had followed upon the 
partition of the Punjab mistook Mahatmaji—his best friend for 
his bitterest enemy, and struck him down. The madness of the 
assassin was not his achievement, but was imposed upon him: 
by the contemporary causal nexus. This is a tragedy which is to 
be traced to the height of folly on our part, and which we have to 
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atone for by extreme penance and by unceasing nationalist activi- 
ties and by carrying out elaborate humanitarian programmes. 

Gandhiji preached the religion of love and non-violence. 
Universal love was his ideal. Nay, he and his ideal were one. 
He was the ideal itself in a concrete embodiment, and as such 
knew no compromise. Hence the tragedy. Gandhiji sedulously 
practised what he preached. There was for him no distance 
between profession and practice in life. He was firmly con- 
vinced that love could not entertain its opposite and that every 
opposition was to be conquered by love, never by force. He 
could not even bear the idea that he had enemies. It was for 
this reason that hé could not be persuaded that sufficient care 
should be taken to protect his life which was a priceless treasure 
to this country and an asset to the world at large. To him non- 
violence or love was the human side of Truth which transcended 
all empirical values of life and took away from death its sting. 
So to Gandhiji death was nothing; with him it did not count. 
In this respect he was in the company of such world teachers as 
Sri Krishna, Socrates and Jesus Christ. _ 

* Sri Krishna sought to unify India which stood in his time 
divided between many States. But evil forces were against him 
and in fact combined to wreck his noble plan. We all know how 
they worked up to a crisis in the form of the . battle of 
Kurukshetra. Though in the battle the major evil forces were 
crushed and the prospect of a righteous Siate seemed bright, yet 
Sri Krishna knew no peace. There was yet no end to strife. 
Now his own kinsmen began to quarrel and eventually fight among - 
themselves in utter disregard of his wise counsel. Sri Krishna 
himself was not spared. They even came to look upon him 
as their arch-enemy. The situation was too formidable. So he 
chose to leave his earthly body in samadhi. Many centuries have 
since passed and the world has had since many ups and downs. 

Socrates flourished in Greece in the fifth century B.C. He 
developed a peculiar technique of argumentation whereby he 
used to expose the absurdity of the opinion of his opponent. He 
taught -his philosophy to the young, not for money, unlike the 
Sophists. He used to be shabbily dressed and was indifferent .to 
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heat and cold, thirst and hunger. Even when on military service 
he marched barefoot in his scanty clothes on ice. He often 
remained fixed in thought or in trance for hours together. He 
talked about soul, immortality, divine voice—daimon, wisdom and 
the path of virtue. All these seemed alien to his contemporaries 
most of whom could not reconcile themselves to his revolutionary 
ideas. And they had the hardihood to lay against Socrates the 
charge that he was bringing new gods into Greece and that he was 
corrupting the youth of the country by his sinister ideas. There 
was, in short, something unusual about Socrates and his teachings. 
Most of his country-men could not think that everything he said 
and did was intended for the good of his country and State. 
At last he was tried and condemned to death. The wisest man 
of his time at the age of seventy was made to drink a cup of 
hemlock and was thus put out of the way of his people. 

Some centuries afterwards Jesu in Palestine preached uni- 
versal love and brotherhood of men under the Fatherhood of 
God. He taught that God was not the Father of any chosen 
people, but was the God of all peoples of the world, and sought 
to lay the foundation of the Kingdom of God on earth. He 
supplied a spiritual basis on which a new socio-political Order 
was to be built. But he was misunderstood. His teachings were 
misconstrued as making fora revolt against Rome, and as a 
consequence he was put on the Cross. 

It is a thousand pities that these world teachers had to suffer 
at the hands of their own people to the well-being of whom they 
dedicated their lives. There is, however, a difference between 
the circumstances in which these world figures lived and those in 
which Mahatmaji lived and moved. His message was already 
fairly clear to us and understood even during his life-time. His 
colossal spiritual capacity and political sagacity profoundly im- 
pressed us Indians. It was under his wise leadership that India 
: remained non-violent, for the most part, in her age-long struggle 
for independence. It was his dynamic personality that was the 
guiding light all through the grim and dark period of our striving 
for freedom. His death came as a shock to us all here and to 
many abroad including leaders of thought and States. This 
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marks the difference between the first and the twentieth century. 
And this difference is not to be measured by the distance in time, 
but is to be understood in terms of Value. That we have a 
deeper sense of spiritual Value, individually considered, far 
transcending the empirical values of life has been attested by the 
manner in which we received Mahatmaji’s message and by the 
way we have reacted to. his death. This isa ray of hope that 
sustains us in the gloom which surrounds us now. We now feel 
impelled to regiment our sense of Value and adopt itas the central 
principle of reconstruction social, political, national and inter- 
national. 

The U.N.O. was born as the nucleus of a new World Order. 
We thought that at the advent of the Organization all causes 
of war were done away with, and every heart was filed with 
optimism. But what do we see now? Despite all tall talk about 
a new World Order, World Peace and a World State, the major 
Western States are obviously busy preparing for another total 
war. Instead of endeavouring to unify the world on a secure basis, 
they are engaged in creating regional blocs in view of a further 
possible warfare. The mainspring of such actions is distrust. 
What is happening to-day in the north-western corner of this 
country is indeed indicative of the storm that is brewing on the 
horizon of the Western World. How can we believe that with 
overall plants at Oakridge in America and at Atomgrad in Russia 
producing deadly weapons like atom-bombs and cosmic-ray 
missiles the world is intent on peace? It is pretty clear that 
another Armageddon is getting ready. Again here in India we 
have achieved longed-for freedom. But it has brought in its 
train infinite trouble and tribulation.’ Such is the state of things 
to-day. The evil seems to be in the ascendant. In such cir- 
cumstances how can Mahatmaji, the purest and the noblest- the 
world has ever seen, live? So he was to go. Whatever plotting . 
might be behind Mahatmaji’s death was secondary. That 
viewed in the true perspective was only instrumental in carrying 
out a divine plan. God has deprived us of our supreme leader, 
the father of the nation and the axchitect of our freedom, because 
we proved unworthy of him. He is now dead, but dead only 
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in body. ^ This is our comfort. He will live with'us in spirit 
as long as:we follow his ennobling ideal. The world is now 
faced with two and only two alternatives : in Rev. J. H. Holmes's 
words, ‘‘ Gandhi or Atom Bonib.’’ Either we perish by inter- 
necine conflicts or we continue to live and progress by peace, 
unity and love. And the ideal of love and non-violence . we 
can realize only in co-operation and fellowship. If the ideal 
is attempted in solitary instances, it would certainly make for 
individual perfection ; but itis likely to entail, as Gandhiji's life. 
indicates, tragedies in the life of the individual or the nation in 
question, as the case may be. On the other hand, world affairs 
have come to a head. The world with its scientific culture has 
come to such a pass that it would be completely destroyed unless 
it adopts the spiritual principle of non-violence as the guiding | 
principle of world reconstruction. Gandhiji’s death is his last 
appeal to the peoples of the world. The Kingdom of God Jesus 
spoke about was not Utopian. The Kingdom of God has to 
be established on earth in order that civilization is saved from 
annihilation. Mahatmaji by his life and teachings repeated the 
claim of Jesus. The peoples of the world will do well to pay. 
heed to him. He showed the way. It is now up to us to follow 
it heart and soul. Mahatmaji is the beacon light to the benighted 
mankind. - 

The Kingdom of God postulates belief in God. With many 
of us God isa chimera. In some quarter religion is denounced ' 
as the opium of the people. It is indeed true that monstrous 
acts were and are still being perpetrated in the name of religion. 
But this only shows how irreligious we are. A believer 
can do no harm to anybody, cannot even think ill of anyone. 
If we now fly at each other's throats, it is because we have 
already given religion the go-by. We have now fabricated a 
cloak of profession and practice, stimulating religion, to cover 
up our ignominy and faults. The idea of religion is simple 
enough, though it is rather difücult to live up to it. Religion, 
in short, consists in belief in God and shaping life according 
to the belief. Even those who implicitly believe in God often 
keep a distance between their life and their religion. They 
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seem to practise their religion only in. the spare moments of 
prayer and communion, while they live their ordinary life during 
the rest of day and night. The major conflicts in social life 
comes through this chasm between religion and life. For 
Mahatmaji, however, religion was co-extensive with life. Every. 
moment of his life was consecrated to God. God-consciousness 
was the texture of his life. He proved by his experiences to the 
present-day materialists that God exists and indicated to the 
believers that religion becomes a force only when one always 
acts in strict accordance with the belief in the Deity. l 
Years ago Swami Vivekananda pointed out that the funda-. 
mental characteristic of the Indian people is spirituality. He 
further: maintained that politics in India could not be separated 
from the spiritual ideal. Many of that time certainly wondered 
what the Swamiji talked about, although there was enough in 
Indian history and in Indian culture to justify his contention. 
Some erroneously think that spirituality is associated with tongs, 
ashes, matted hair and long beards. They, however, fail to see 
that though there may be enough of tongs, ashes and the rest, 
there may not yet be the least of spirituality. Spirituality, after 
all, relates to an attitude or outlook of life and is marked by 
the sense of Value in the individuals concerned. Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s proposition has recently been amply proved and in 
two ways; in the first instance by the eventful life of Mahatmaji 
and secondly by his: tragic death. A leader like Gandhiji was: 
possible only in India. That a half-naked fakir could wield his 
influence upon all here, from millhands to millionaires, testifies 
to the spiritual potentiality of the Indian people. The spiritual 
urge of the people has been brought into bold relief by their 
reaction to the death of the Mahatma. Signs are there that the 
people all over the country sustained an infinite loss by his death: . 
The feeling is country-wide that they have lost not only their 
political leader, but the self of their selves. They found in 
Mahatmaji a visible embodiment of all they aspire to in their 
deepest consciousness; they found in him the Lord Buddha again 
preaching the gospel of love and Ahimsa. 
^ [n power politics '' statecraft'' is a synonym for ''' cunning."' 
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According to Machiavelli, the State is supreme and every excuse 
of fraud, force and ruthlessness to keep the State in power is 
justified. There is no denying that so far the Machiavellian 
principle shaped the policies of the Western States. After the 
second World War it seemed that they felt the need for a change- 
over. But with the passing of time it is becoming increasingly 
clear chat they are still in two minds. Indian politics, however, 
though negative at its inception, in the sense that it arose in 
the attempt to drive out the British, took on in its progress a 
spiritual veneer under the influence of Gandhiji. He blended in 
his masterly way deep humanism and spirituality with politics 
in his coneeption of a non-violent campaign against foreign rule. 
That proceeded under his guidance by an appeal to the conscience 
of the opponent and by an attempt to quicken his sense of Value. 
Vivekenanda's prediction came definitely true. 

" Gandhiji’s achievement in India points the way to the weary 
world. It now stands at the cross-roads. It is faced with the 
question : which. way to go? If itis to proceed as it has hitherto, 
annihilation is inevitable. It is just on the verge of an abyss. The 
world can save itself only by retracing its steps and by adopting 
a principle that makes for unity all over. That principle is 
nothing short of Value, which is the same thing, the sense that 
the end of humanity is spiritual, which can be realized only in 
mutual help and sympathy. 

Some may say that we are making much of Gandhiji and 
his message. They may point out that the Western world itself 
is conscious of the impending catastrophe. The leading thinkers 
there, we may be told, had already uttered a warning. It is 
indeed true that there in the West many well-meaning and right- 

‘thinking persons have been trying their utmost to impress upon 
‘the peoples of the world the urgent need of spiritual regeneration. 
But the question is: How to achieve it? To this end some of 
them are now pleading for a rebirth of Christianity. They are 
of opinion that only Christianity reborn can save mankind, 
‘* The present situation—the confusion in life and thought,” 
says Stanley Cook, ‘‘ will make it necessary, some day, to 
' grasp the nettle * and consider the task of a re-statement of 
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"1 Tt is perfectly certain 


Christianity as the way to a ‘ Rebirth’. 
ata dynamic religion was born with Jesus Christ. Now if 
conceive of a rebirth of Christianity in terms of a re-statement 
of its content, we cannot but admit that in the course of the 
past two thousand years Christianity underwent several rebirths. 
But all these were un-availing. And they were so, because of 
the fact that Christianity was. through them far removed 
from Christ. A rebirth of Christianity in the strict sense is 
possible only if Christ is reborn on earth. Is it excessive to say 
that Gandhiji was Christ himself in his new birth in a Pagan 
country to redeem the world? Is it too much to think that 
Christianity as the way taught by Christ was reborn with the 
Mahatma? Jesus was too Godly to believe in. Many even 
to-day are sceptical of him, and some even in the Christendom 
itself went the whole length to say that there had never been 
any person like Christ. That stimulated Biblical researeh. Now 
it seems that there is no end to speculation on Christ. However, 
all doubts should now go. A divine life lived two thousand 
years ago was enacted before us until recently in this twentieth 
century. Gandhiji, if not Christ reborn, is at any rate a luminous 
commentary on Christ. 

Each of the world teachers taught about Truth, which is 
universal, eternal and absolute. His followers, however, built 
out’ of his teachings in the long run a parochial Church. This 
is the tragedy.about each of the institutional religions. If we 
stop to think we shall find that Jesus, like many other spiritual 
teachers, talked about God, who is the Father of us all and the 
whole Creation, and insisted on good virtuous life as the 
way to the establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
Jesus had nothing to do with anything like the content of Chris- 
tianity as it is understood to be to-day. If we now feel that 
Christianity should be reborn, it shows that it has lost its soul. 
And a rebirth of Christianity would mean no more than a rebirth 
of religion proper. . It goes without saying that religion in the 


-real sense was reborn in the life of the Mahatma. : He demons- 


trated that religion was nothing but God-consciousness and 


1 The Rebirth of Christianity, p. 17. 
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that, if God-consciousness permeate our being, we feel bur 

oneness with our fellow-beings and with the world. mme 
post-prayer discourses Gandhiji renewed the teachings cf Sn 

Ramkrishna, who during the second half of the nineteenth 

century experimented in his spiritual experiences withe the | 
different faiths and demonstrated that all religions are different ` 
paths to one goal, namely, God. Gandhiji. sought to impress 

upon his hearers that Gód is one and that the different languages 

employed in prayers and the different forms of worship different 

peoples adopt according to their different topographical and 

other conditions do not in the least affect the unity and identity 

of God. This is truth. Fools call it eclecticism. Truth is 

simple enough. But the world, collectively considered, never 

. accepted it. This must be put down to the imperfection of the 

world. It is yet to be perfected. 

Teachers in the past came and suffered for the sake of the 
world. The world was, however, indifferent to them. It is, in 
fact, not yet ripe for the realization of the ideal they preached. 
Gandhiji was one of the profoundest who preceded him. He 
was a spirit so serene, ardent and deep, and too deep for words. 
We shall remember with joy for years, and the world will for 
all time to come, his great life and doings, and his tragic death 
with tears. He is gone, but has left behind him his message 
to inspire us and to guide the world towards realization of the 
ideal he lived and died for. We can best perpetuate his memory 
by making his message the motive force in our life. We must 
not let his message petrify in the statues we may erect to him. 


Bas 


THE MAHATMA AS A POLITICIAN 
Si ABDUL Hauim GHUZNAVI 


(Exclusive for the Calcutta Review—Rights reserved) 


While Mahatma Gandhi. was alive one criticism of the 
Mahatma that one often heard expressed in different quarters, 
probably for different reasons as well, was that he, being a saint, 
was a tresspasser in the realm of politics, was a usurper of the 
unique position he occupied in the political arena. Pandits can 
write, and I suspect, have written, volumes on the two sides of 
this subject. Within the brief span of an article of this nature it 
is obviously not possible to examine every issue that arises out 
of a discussion of the subject. | would merely dwell on the 
fundamentals and go on to show that the Mahatma had a definite 
contribution to make to the world political thought which has 
enhanced the dignity of the human being, whether that is 
palatable or derogatory to contemporary politicians. 

What is the sainthood that we ascribe to the Mahatma? 
‘What, in fact, is sainthood? Bernard Shaw in one of his 
incurable cynical moods bracketed himself with the Mahatma as 
belonging to the profession of sainthood. As a piece of witticism, 
which is what it is, it is a laughing gas. But the statement as 
such is not true. | am quite prepared to concede that Shaw is a 
professional saint, and quite a successful one at that. He is a 
vegetarian, abhors all torture to living beings, is a champion 
of the cause of the animals, ought to be, if he is not, the dictator 
at the head of the Association to Prevent Cruelty to Animals, 
is a champion of the causes at once of the poor and down-trodden 
humanity and of blue-blood, abstains from alcohol and many 
other costly habits such as association: of friends and relatives, 
is superior, intellectually, and pethaps, morally, to his kind in his 
environs. f 

But how do I know he is not being miserly and avoids the 
costly habits including drinking and meat-eating only to satisfy 
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a passion to amass wealth ? How do I know that his backin 
socialism is nothing but a pursuing of a novel line of specula 
business ? After all, there are freaks in all quarters, inclüding 
the Capitalists, who would not hesitate to pursue a profession 
that in effect will cut the throat of its own kind, if there is money 
init. By a long way | am not suggesting Shaw is all that. 
What | humbly submit is that Shaw is, as far as the world is 
concerned, essentially a professional man—of course, a celebrity 
in his line. 

I will illustrate this type of professional sainthood by a small 
story. A saintly Brahmin, in the course of reading and interpret- 
ing the Hindu scriptures to the multitude in a temple expatiated 
on the greatness of the cow for a whole evening. Later on while 
the crowd was returning home it saw the same priest hammering 
a stray cow out of his compound and was shocked by the sight. 
One of it made bold to address the priest thus: ‘‘Sir, it is hardly 
a few minutes since you had been speaking at length on the 
divinity of the cow and here you are beating up one mercilessly l’ 

The priest cynically remarked: ‘‘But, my men, that cow, of 
whose divinity I spoke, had ink in its veins and was cold, this 
one. has blood in its vein and is not only living but eating up my 
vegetation. Go thy way." He is a professional saint, and a 
realist in the sense in which that term is understood. 

Mahatma Gandhi's sainthood was different. His sainthood 
was not merely a profession with him. f was an attitude to 
life as a whole. That attitude expressed itself in every phase of 
life of which politics was a part. 

Politics is but one phase of human activity and it is the bane of 
modern life that some men make politics their. whole-time activity 
and most men only vote for them. Of course, this is not peculiar 
to politics. Practically every phase of human activity is based 
on the principle of specialisation. Even ordinary ethical principles 
become irrelevant in spheres other than abstract ethics. A 
scientist who invents the most horrible of deadly weapons hands 
them over to the politician and feels no qualms if they are 
indiscriminately used. The politician like-wise may cause cities 
to.be razed to the ground, lands ploughed and salt sown as the 
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Romans did with Carthage, and his greatness will be measured 
the power he wields. E 

By whether you are concerned with the maternity cases in 
rour area or the Iron and Steel Industry, whether you are an 
astro-physicist or Turbine Engineer, the atom bomb that a 
politician would cause to be thrown for satisfying his cupidity 
and lust for power willkill you just as surely as the inventor 
of the atom bomb himself if he were about there. © Life knows 
of only life as a whole and its parts are convenient adjustments 
made by our own illusory intelligence. You need to be a saint 
to recognise this and live up to it. In other words, a recognition 
of this truth is what is saintliness. S07 

By this definition Mahatma Gandhi was a true saint and 
being that a good politician as well as a good man. The war and 
woof of his sainthood were universal love and ahimsa. He 
exhorted all to approach everything in life from this angle. The 
most spectacular application of these principles happened to be 
in politics, and that was accidental. 

The application of these principles in politics was simple and 
direct and yet to most of his countrymen and people all over 
the world it appeared complicated and forced. Take, for instance, 
the Jallianwallabagh massacres. His reaction to it was instinctive, 
but of the instincts of a good man. Yet many of his colleagues 
even found it difficult to understand him. 

In a letter dated the 20th March,-1919, the Mahatma wrote 
to the late Srinivas Sastry, '' In presenting the case to the people 
| would advise that the memory of the dead and not of the 
atrocity be treated as the impelling motive." Now, that is a good 
man. For a professional politician, however, the atrocity alone 
matters, the dead are useful only as evidence of the atrocity. 

. We need the sainthood of the Mahatma as the only power 
that can save humanity from the abyss of the retrograde path 
it has unconsciously strayed into and put it back on its royal road 
to divinity. 

No truly religious man can condemn the Mahatma for 
applying the saintly attitude to politics. -In that case he condemns 
all religions and teachers, the Holy Prophet—Peace be unto Him— 
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Christ, Buddha, Guru Nanak and all others. It is well-known 
that Islam has principles governing every expression of the hum D 
being to eternity. The Mahatma has only testified o 
principles. We need sainthood in politics as much as in all else. 
There is an attempt on the part of some Indian politicians 
to form themselves into a Gandhian sect and erect a Church on 
that basis. Nothing is more derogatory to the teachings of the 
Mahatma. He does not belong to a sect; he belongs to humanity 
and eternity. As a philosopher has put it, when you form a sect 
of however noble a sort, you protest against universalism. 
Rather should we follow the Mahatma in breaking down the 
barriers of sects: [swara and Allah are the two names of one 


divinity. Allah ho Akbar. 





GANDHIJI 
(IN MEMORIAM) 
P. K. BANERJEE, N. K. I. (SWEDEN) 


By all and sundry is now widely bemoaned 

The loss of the brightest Jewel that adorned 
Beloved Mother India's glorious head,— 

That lit her way, through storm and darkness led. 


The sobs and tears, the painful groan and moan 
For him, the patriot-saint, who star-like shone 
And illumined Time's eternal firmament,— 

Th' expression of a nation's saddest bereavement. 


A lover of humanity, the father 

Of a nation with the soft heart of a mother, 
The martyr to a cause so noble, Gandhi, 

He lived and worked for amity and ''Sandhi.'" 


The banner of our struggle be his name 

Immortal, and his spirit's undying flame 

Through darkness will show us like beacons the way 
To unity, for which we need but pray. 


The. Messian soul from the mortal body is freed, 
The darkest blood-stain of the blackest deed, 
The all-erasing hand of Time will fail 

To efface, it will remain a ghastly tale. 


Mother India curses her sad lot, 

Her dearest son laid low by the foul plot 

Of assassins, who mistook the saint for the foe 
Of Hindu interests, woe betide them,*woe ! 


APPENDIX I ` 
MAIN EVENTS OF GANDHIJI'S EARLY LIFE 


Mohunchand Karamchand Gandhi was born on the 2nd 
October, 1869 in Porbandar. His father, Karamchand Gandhi, 
was successively the Prime Minister of Porbandar and Rajkot 
and was for sometime also a member of the Rajasthanic Court 
of Kathiawar. 

. He was married at the age of thirteen to Kasturbai who was 
of about the same age. Thus began a companionship which 
lasted more than sixty years and was severed only by the death 
in 1943 of Kasturbai at the Aga Khan Palace, Poona, where she | 
was interned along with Gandhiji in connection with the do or die 
movement of 1942. 

He passed the Matriculation Examination of the Bombay 
University in 1887 and for a short period thereafter attended the 
classes of Samaldas College, Bhavnagar. His father had mean- 
while died and it was for her widowed mother and his elder 
brother now to decide as to what profession Gandhiji was to take 
and as to where the training for it was to be acquired. On the 
advice of a Brahmin friend of the family, Mavji Dave, it was ` 
decided that he should discontinue his studies at Bhavnagar and 
proceed to London to qualify himself as a barrister. But he could 
start on his journey to England only after taking three solemn 
vows to his mother that while in that distant country he would not 
touch wine, woman and meat. The oath was administered to 
him by a Jain Monk, Becharji Swami. 

During his stay in London he not only stuck to vegetarian 
diet but after playing the gentleman for a while imposed upon 
himself a simplicity in the style of living which was more in 
keeping with his later mode of life as a saint. He cooked his 
meals himself and invariably walked to his inn, and other places 
of work. He also started reading religious books including the 
Gita. He further discovered that although he would be required 
to stay on in London for a long period to complete his course of 
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apes for the bar, the examinations he must pass in that connec- 

~ un were not arduous and did not require long preparation. 
Consequently he decided to add to his iatellectual equipment by 
preparing for the London Matriculation Examination. For this 
he had to study Latin among other subjects. His determination 
in this regard ultimately covered him with success and he passed 
the examination. He was called to the bar on the 10th of June 
1891 and after being enrolled in the High Court sailed immediate- 
ly for India. - 

On return to his country he decided to settle down at Bombay 
as a barrister and practise at the High Court there. But partly 
because of his shyness and partly for other reasons, he did not get 
much practice at that city. Once he was entrusted with a simple 
case in the Small Causes Court. ‘‘! appeared for the defendant 
and had thus to cross-examine plaintiff's witnesses. I stood up, 
but my heart sank into my boots. My head was reeling and | 
felt as though the whole court was doing likewise. 1 could think 
of no question to ask. The judge must have laughed and the 
vakils no doubt enjoyed the spectacle. But I was past seeing 
anything. I sat down and told the agent that I could not conduct 
the case..." This shyness was a characteristic of Gandhiji 
during his early years. He suffered from it during his stay in 
England and it stuck to him while he practised at Bomay. It 
was only in South Africa that he got over this infirmity. It may 
appear surprising that Gandhiji who later became a veteran of so 
many platforms and mixed so freely with men, high and low 
alike, had ever to suffer from shyness. But it must have been a 
godsend. Without it he might have flourished in Bombay as a 
barrister and possibly his career would then have been differently 
shaped. As a result of his shyness, however, he found it difficult 
to go on^àt Bombay and in the course of a few months had to 
remove to Rajkot where he started life anew. He succeeded in 
earning a moderate income there. But neither he nor his brother. 
could be expected to call it a success and it was no wonder that 
he could be persuaded sometime later to proceed to South Africa 
as a temporary law agent on behalf of a Kathiawar merchant 
whose firm did business in that country. 
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During his stay at Rajkot he had already a taste of nf 
insolence which as a rule characterised the behaviour of Britis 
officers in those days towards the Indian people throughout this 
country. The incident which happened in this connection was as 
follows : 

His brother was in trouble. He was charged with having 
given wrong advice to the Ranasaheb of Porbandar before his 
accession to the gadi. The matter had gone to the Political Agent 
whom Gandhiji knew very well and whom he was requested by 
his brother to see in this regard. He did not relish this business, 
But “I could not refuse him, so I went to the officer much against 
my will. I knew I had no right to approach him and was fully 
conscious that | was compromising my self-respect. But | sought 
an appointment and got it. I reminded him of old acquaintance, 
but I immediately saw that Kathiawad was different from 
England; that an officer on leave was not the same as an officer 
on duty. The Political Agent owned the acquaintance, but the 
reminder seemed to stiffen him. ''Surely you have not come 
hére to abuse that acquaintance, have you ?' appeared to be 
the meaning of that stiffness, and seemed to be written on his 
brow. Nevertheless | opened my case. The Sahib was impa- 
tient...] went on with my story. The Sahib got up and said: 
‘You must go now.’ ‘But please hear me out,’ said I. That 
made him more angry. He called his peon and ordered him to 
show me the door. I was still hesitating when the peon came in, 
placed his hands on my shoulders and put me out of the room." 
Such acts of insolence were the cement of the nationalist move- 
ment in India and contributed most to the decline and fall of the 
once mighty empire of the British. 

Sometime later (as referred to in a previous paragraph) he 
was approached by Sheth Abdul Karim Jhaveri, a partner of a 
Porbandar Meman firm, Dada Abdulla and Co., for going to South 
Africa for a year on behalf of the concern which was implicated 
there in a big case. Gandhiji accepted the offer and proceeded in 
1893 to Durban, Natal. Abdulla Seth who was the brother of Sheth 
Abdul Karim and who was manging the firm's business in South 
Africa was not at first pleased with his visit and regarded him 
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with suspicion. But he realised his mistake soon and came to 
Appreciate his worth. What is more, he became his friend. 
Gandhiji was not required to stay for long in Durban to understand 
the position which was assigned to the Indians settled there. ‘‘On 
the second or third day of my arrival, he (Abdulla Sheth) took me 
to see the Durban court. There he introduced me to several people 
and seated me next to his attorney. The Magistrate kept staring 
at me and finally asked me to take off my turban, which | refused 
to do, and left the court." No wonder that although he had 
gone there only for a year to deal with a law suit, he had to stay 
on there for over twenty years to fight the battle of self-respect. " 
The treatment he received atthe Durban Magistrate’s court 
was repeated in a more wild manner when he was on the way to 
Pretoria. He purchased a first class ticket and boarded ihe train. 
All was well until he reached Maritzburg, : the capital of Natal. 
Here the train arrived at about 9 p.m. Soon a white passenger 
entered the compartment and looked him up and down. He felt 
disturbed by the presence of a ‘ coloured’ man and went out only 
to return with a railway official who asked Gandhiji to come out. 
On Gandhiji’s protesting that he was iravelling in the class for 
which he had purchased the, ticket, the official replied, '' That 
does not matter. [| tell you, you must go to the van compart- 
ment." Gandhiji stood on his rights and refused to leave the 
compartment voluntarily. A constable was then called in and he 
pushed him out. His luggage was also taken out. That was 
winter and cold was intense. But Gandhiji had to pass the night 
in a waiting room shivering all the while. Next morning he sent 
telegrams to the General Manager of the railway as also to Sheth 
Abdulla. The former replied promptly but justified the conduct 
of his subordinates. Next train which he availed and in which he 
had no trouble took him to Charleston from where he was to go 
to Johannesburg in a stage coach. Not only fresh insults awaited 
him in this part of the journey but for a time he even stood the 
risk of losing his life. The white man who was in charge of the 
coach was arrogant and insolent. and refused a “‘ coolie,’’ as 
Gannhiji was in his eyes, any accommodation inside the coach. 
He agreed to take his seat outside as he was unwilling to lose 
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another day. As if this was not enough, this man wanted in the 
afternoon to smoke and enjoy fresh air. He now desired, for the 
sake of his own convenience, to take Gandhiji’s seat and asked him 
to sit on the footboard on a dirty sack-cloth. This was too much 
even for Gandhiji's patience. He refused to leave unless he was 
accommodated inside the coach. But the man was bent on 
violence. He boxed his ears, seized him by the arm and tried 
to drag him out. Gandhiji remained clinging to the brass rails 
while the man continued belabouring him. If the passengers did 
not intervene, he would have been either dragged out or killed. 
‘On reaching Johannesburg, he related his experiences to his 
Indian friends who expressed no surprise. They even pointed out 
that daily they had to pocket such insults from white men and 
this they did only to carry on trade and commerce which brought 
money to them. Gandhiji also found that colour bar which 
had been so much a source of trouble on the way from Durban 
to Johannesburg was equally prevalent in this city where actually 
he was not given any accommodation in the Grand National 
Hotel on the ground of the pigmentation of his skin. He was 
also told that in the Transvaal the situation was really worse than 
in Natal. So the first step he took on reaching Pretoria was 
to make acquaintance of Sheth Tyeb Haji Khan Muhammad 
who held a unique position among the Indians settled there. 
He then called a meeting of all the Indians in Pretoria and 
presented to them a picture of their position in the Transvaal. 
The meeting was held in the house of Sheth Haji Joosab and 
it was an important event in the political career of Gandhiji in 
this that it was on this occasion that he made his first public 
speech. The contents of this speech were characteristically the 
same as the contents of so many other speeches which he made 
later in India. People must not lose sight of truth either in 
important or in small details of their life and activity. Even 
businessmen should know that the conduct of business relations 
should be based on truth. He firmly believed that truth was 
not inconsistent with success in business. He then emphasised 
the necessity of closing up their ranks and forgetting the differen- 
ces of religion and provincial affiliation. The main purpose for 
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which the meeting was called was not merely to apprise those 
present with the state of things in the Transvaal but also to interest 
them in collecting true and detailed information and devising 
means for improving the position of the Indians. It is a matter 
of great importance that even at this threshhold of his public 
career Gandhiji put the greatest emphasis upon the collection of 
detailed facts about any subject on which he would like to express 
any opinion, It should be remembered that at that time in India 
rnany of the leaders pinned their faith more to attractive phrases 
than to cold facts in the conduct of their agitation against 
the Government. Collection of facts was a part of Gandhiji’s ` 
experiment with truth as it also contributed so largely to the 
success of his ventures. 

Gandhiji had stipulated to go to South Africa only fora 
year. The idea was that he would look after the case of Sheth 
Abdulla and as soon as this work would be over he would 
return to his practice in India. But providence ruled otherwise. 
First the case itself was not allowed to drag on from court to 
court. Through Gandhiji’s intervention a compromise which 
at one time looked impossible was brought about and consequently 
he set about making arrangements for his return to India. A 
farewell party was organised so that all Indians in Durban 
might bid good bye to him. It was at this-party that he chanced 
upon a newspaper in which there was a reference to a bill which 
the legislature was then considering and which provided for the 
withdrawal of the right of franchise from the Indian settlers. 
This set him athinking and convinced those around him that 
he should continue his stay in South Africa so that he might 
carry on the public work he had started and fight the battle of 
national self-respect against the Government and their white. 
constituents who were blinded by racial prejudice and arrogance. 
It was agreed that he would settle down there as a barrister 
not only to earn: his own living but also to find time and oppor- 
tunity for increasing public activity. Every impediment was, 
however, placed in the way of his being enrolled as a barrister. 
The Law Society opposed it on grounds which were flimsy no 
doubt but exasperating all the same. But these obstacles were 
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in time overcome, It may even be said that they gave him ary 
advertisement which helped him not only in securing practice 
but in making known the honest basis of his public activities. 

"Practice as a lawyer was and remained a subordinate 
occupation. It was necessary that I should concentrate on 
public work to justify my stay in Natal". It was not enough 
to this end that he was to draw up a petition against the 
disfranchising bill. It was necessary that a public organisation 
of a permanent character should be set up and through it he 
might work for a better statüs of his countrymen in South 
Africa. So on 22nd May 1894, the Natal Indian Congress was 
established on his initiative. Gandhiji became its Secretary and 
had te collect the subscriptions, keep the accounts and build 
up the organisation. To keep the accounts properly was a part 
of his experiment with truth. ‘‘Carefully kept accounts are 
a sine qua non for any organisation. Without them it falls 
into disrepute. Without properly kept accounts it is impossible 
to maintain truth in its pristine purity." It should be mentioned 
in this connection that Gandhiji was also convinced that without 
the dissemination of the right type of education among the 
Indian settlers the work of the Natal Indian Congress would be 
impeded. Accordingly under the auspices of this Congress 
the Cclonial-Born Indian Educational Association was brought 
into being at this time on his initiative. 

It has been mentioned in a previous paragraph that during 
his student days in London Gandhiji had started taking a keen 
interest in the study of religous books. [n South Africa he 
continued these studies on a wider scale. Both by the study 
of books and by intimate personal contacts with the enthusiasts 
'of other religions, he acquainted himself with their fundamental 
principles and tenets. 

By 1896 Gandhii completed his three year's stay in South 
Africa. That country had now become the centre of his acti- 
vities and would continue to engross his attention for years to 
come. But for this period of three years he was living there 
singly, his family remaining in Kathiawar. He, therefore, now 
asked of his colleagues and co-workers leave of absence for 
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Six months so that he might visit India and bring over his family 
from there. 

It should be borne in mind that at this time as for two decades 
more Gandhiji was ardently loyal to British connection with 
India. ''Hardly ever have | known any body,” he confesses, 
"to cherish such loyalty as | did to the British Constitution. | 
can see now that my love of truth was at the root of this loyalty. 
It has never been possible for me to simulate loyalty, or for that 
matter, any other virtue......... In those days I believed that the 
British rule was on the whole beneficial to the ruled. The colour 
prejudice, that I saw in South Africa, was, I thought, quite 
contrary to British traditions, and | believed that it was only 
temporary and local. I therefore vied with Englishmen in loyalty 
to the throne. With careful perseverence | learnt the tune 
of the National Anthem, and always joined in the singing 
whenever it was sung. Whenever there was an occasion for 
the expression of loyalty, without .fuss or ostentation, | readily 
took part in it." So when on return to India he found that 
preparations were going on for the celebration of the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria, he joined with alacrity the Committee 
set up for the purpose in Rajkot. lt may be mentioned here 
that he not only volunteered his services during the Zulu War, 
the' Boer War and the Great War of 1914-18 for ambulance 
work but undertook the duty of recruiting Indian nationals to 
the army during the Great War. Such recruitment of troops 
for purposes of the Great War was not popular in patriotic 
circles. There were many Indians- both in Britian and in India 
who thought that Britain's danger was India’s opportunity. 
But Gandhiji was then, as it has been pointed out already, 
ardently loyal to the British throne and india’s connection with 
Britain and was eager to help the British as best he could in 
their hour of need. The return for such ardent desire to help 
the British was, however, the passing of the Rowlatt Act, the 
crawling order in the Punjab and the Amritsar massacre. 

Apart from joining the Jubilee Celebration Committee, Gandhiji 
had many things to do during his temporary stay in India on this 
occasion. Plague broke out in Bombay and there was a risk 
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of its outbreak in Rajkot as well. Gandhiji was among thosd 
who proceeded to organise precautionary measures. But it was 
South Africa which claimed most of his attention. He had 
already seen the editors of several newspapers and interested 
them in the South African Indian question. Among them was 
Mr. Chesney of the Pioneer. In Bombay he addressed a 
meeting on the position of Indians in South Africa. This meet- 
ing was presided over by Sir Pherozeshah Mehta whose 
acquaintance he had made in this connection, He also met 
other leaders in that city, including Justice Ranade. It was, 
however, his meeting with Gokhale which was the most signi- 
ficant. ‘“‘l found him on the Fergusson College grounds. He 
gave me an affectionate welcome, and his manner immediately 
won my heart. With him too this was my first meeting and 
yet it seemed as though we were renewing an old friendship. 
Sir Pherozeshah had seemed to me like the Himalaya, the 
Lokamanya like the ocean. But Gokhale was as the Ganges. 
One could have a refreshing bath in the holy river.” 

Gandhiji had to cut short his stay in India on receipt of a 
telegram from South Africa whither he now proceeded with his 
wife and children. But the news of his publishing a pamphlet 
in India on the status of the Indian settlers in South Africa had 
been cabled to that country. The cable gave out the impression 
that Gandhiji had exaggerated in this pamphlet the cruel 
behaviour of the whites towards the coloured people and conse- 
quently it made the whites in Natal indignant and even furious. 
The rowdies among them now banded themselves together 
and became determined either to stop him and his fellow 
passeagers from landing or to molest him physically if he suc- 
ceeded in landing. Gandhiji stood on his rights as to landing 
in Port Natal. The steamer company which was an Indian 
concern refused to be browbeaten and return to India with the 
passengers. But on landing trouble started which for a time 
threatened to endanger Gandhiji’s life. ''... They pelted me 
with stones, brickbats and rotten eggs. Some one snatched away 
my turban, whilst others began to batter and kick me. I 
fainted and caught hold of the front railings of a house, and 
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‘stood there to get my breath. But it was impossible. They 
came upon me boxing and battering.” The wife of the Superin- 
tendent of Police was at this moment passing that way and she 
came to the rescue. She took her stand between Gandhiji and 
the white crowd. Later the Superintendent himself saved him 
from the clutches of this blood-thirsty crowd by resorting to a 
stratagem. It is significant that although he might identify some 
of the assailants, he refused to proceed against any of them. 
He also informed the authorities to that effect in writing. Non- 
violence and non-resistance had already become his creed. 

The lynching to which Gandhiji was subjected '' enhanced 
the prestige of the Indian community in South Africa and made 
my work easier." But as the incident also proved that the 
Indians could put up a fight against a threat to their interests, 
the whites were alarmed and two bills were introduced in 
the Natal Assembly. One affected the interests of the Indian 
trader and the other was intended to restrict stringently Indian 
immigration, It was at this time that Gandhiji tried to secure a 
permanent fund for the Natal Indian Congress so that it might 
facilitate the work which was now to be done to fight the menace 
of white jingoism. His intention was to procure for the Congress 
a property of its own, through the rent of which the work of 
the organisation might be carried on. '' The property that was 
purchased was leased out and the rent was enough to meet the 
current expenses of the Congress." It is significant that Gandhiji 
later changed his mind as to the utility of a permanent fund 
and property for a public organisation. ‘*. . . . now after consi- 
derable experience with the many public institutions which | 
have managed, it has become my firm conviction that it is not 
good to run public institutions on permanent funds. A per- 
manent fund carries in itself the seed of the moral fall of the 
institution. A public institution means an institution conducted 
with the approval of, and from the funds of, the public. When 
such an institution ceases to have public support, it forfeits its 
right to exist." 

Gandhiji, it may be remembered, had gone originally to 
South Africa with the intention of staying on there for one year 
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ard that too on a legal mission. But he had to prolong his 
stay to fight freedom’s battle on behalf of the Indian settlers. 
In 1901, however, he thought that what remained to be done 
in this regard might be continued by other men and he himself 
might return to India to take up practice in Bombay and parti- 
cipate in social and political activities in his own country. But 
he was allowed to return to India in that year only after he 
promised to go back to South Africa if his presence there was at 
any time felt necessary. He returned to India on the eve of the 
annual session of the Congress, held in that year in Calcutta, 
which was at that time the capital of India and where meetings 
of the [ndian Legislative Council were also held. Mr. Gokhale 
was then a member. of this Council and had to stay on here 
after the Congress session was over. Gandhiji had already been 
attracted to Gokhale and was persuaded to live in his house 
in Calcutta for a month so that as a result of this close personal 
contact he might pick up details of Indian politics and get a clear 
idea as to men and things in India. 

After this profitable stay in Calcutta, Gandhiji left for 
Bombay. He had by this time taken to third class travelling 
as such travelling would be not only in consonance with his ideal 
of simple living but asit would put him in direct. contact with 
people who had the wherewithal only to travel third. At Bombay 
where he decided now to practise, he took up a house and 
expected to stay on there. But God willed otherwise. Towards 
the close of the year 1902 he was asked by telegram to return 
to South Africa where Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, 
was coming on an official visit. So it was not destined that he 
should ever have a legal career in India and that he shoald also 
start his political activity here before he laid down its foundation 
. broad and deep in South Africa. Possibly this absence from 
India for another decade and a half was conducive to his later 
successes in this country. During this period he not only made 
different experiments with his mode of living but what was 
more it was during this period that he served his apprenticeship 
as a Satyagrahi leader. It was doubtful if such an experiment 
was possible during those years in India. With the old political 
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not possibly have found the background clear for his experiment. 
It was good, therefore, that he was constrained to returr to 
South Africa and carry on his epochmaking struggle there for 
eight years, which not only gave him unflinching conviction in 
his own ideals but prepared for him the ground in this country. 

Before Gandhiji began his first Satyagraha campaign, it is 
significant that he took the vow of Brahmacharya. That was 
in 1906. This vow is certainly a great landmark in the career 
of Gandhiji. It closed the first chapter and ushered in the 
period of his apprenticeship as a Satyagrahi. It should, however, 
be remembered that this vow was not taken as soon as its idea first 
was conceived. In fact such an idea was in gestation for some 
years and he had acted.up to the principle of Brahmacharya t» a 
large extent since 1901. But the vow itsel? he was not prepared 
to take without full discussion and mature deliberation, for in 
- his code the vow once taken must be redeemed at all costs and 
in all events. During the Zulu War as an ambulance leader 
he had very often to march thirty miles a day. It was in course 
of one of these marches that the idea of a vow flashed upon ais 
mind. But still he deliberated and it was only in 1906 that the 
vow was taken with the willing consent of his wife. This 
terminates the early part of his career and places him on the road 
which led to the full fruition of his life as a Mahatma. 





APPENDIX Il 


GANDHIJI'S APPRENTICESHIP AS A 
SATYAGRAHI 


MOVEMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Most of the Indians in South Africa had gone there as 
indentured labourers. The British settlers in Natal had discovered 
that if proper supply of labour was assured, it would be easy for 
them to run sugar, tea and coffee plantations in that province ata 
great profit. But locally this supply could not be guaranteed. 
The negroes, no longer slaves, were nat accustomed to steady 
work and could not be forced in this regard. A proposal 
was, therefore, made to the Government of India that it might 
agree to send out, Indian labour with some experience of 
agricultural work to Natal. People who would be so forthcoming 
would be required to enter into a contract for five years during 
which they would practically work as semi-serfs. As the period 
of contract would be over, they might enter into a fresh contract, 
if they so desired. If they preferred, they might now settle down 
as free men on their own account. If again they liked it, they 
might return to India. That the system of sending out indentured 
labour was not honourable to this country, every Indian would 
admit. But the Government was British and looked as a rule 
to the interests of the British, no matter that they were settled 
not in this country but in- Natal. So the Government of India 
accepted the proposal and the frst batch of Indian indentured 
labour reached Natal in November, 1860. Fresh batches arrived 
every year both from the main land of India as also from such 
places as Mauritius where Indians had settled. Towards the 
close of the century there were in Natal sixty thousand Indian 
indentured labourers as also ten thousand Indians who had served 
out their period of contract and had now settled down as free 

. Indians. Besides, in the wake of this indentured labour had 
gone to South Africa batches of free Indians to engage in trade 
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hnd commerce in that country. In Natal théy would also number 
about ten thousand. 

Many Indians who had served out their term discovered that 

there was an excellent opportunity of earning a decent income by 
setting up small vegetable farms. This opportunity they utilised 
.and thereby they added as much to the wealth of Natal as they 
ministered to their own welfare. Those again who had gone 
out to South Africa on a commercial mission enriched themselves 
by trading not only with the local Indians but also with the 
negroes. These latter avoided contact with the European 
_merchants and traders who treated them harshly and insulted 
them as they pleased. Now this prosperity which many Indian 
settlers attained became an eyesore to the European public who 
desired to exploit South Africa without any fear of competition 
from either Indian or negro quarters. Accordingly they set up 
an agitation against the free Indians. Some Europeans urged 
that as soon as the period of contract of an indentured labourer 
would be over, he would be obliged to enter into a fresh one so 
that he might be all the time there only as a semi-serf. Some 
again urged that if the Indian labourers refused to enter into this 
new contract which would be optional, they might be sent back 
to India. The mildest of the demands was that if, after the 
expiry of the period of first contract, any Indian labourer refused 
to sign a fresh agreement, he might be allowed no doubt to settle 
down as a free man but only on the payment of a high poll tax. 

It was the last suggestion which appealed to the Natal 
Government. In 1893 Natal secured responsible government 
for itself and soon it proposed that Indians who had served out 
their term might be allowed to remain on payment of an annual 
tax of £25. The Government: of India, now headed by Lord 
Elgin, regarded this tax as excessive and ultimately it was 
arranged as a compromise that they would be required to pay 
annually £3. In other words a family of four would be in this 
way subjected to an annual tax of £12. Naturally it was 
regarded as an inequitable, unjust and harsh burden. Those 
Indians again who had so far the right of being included in the 
list of voters were now practically excluded from it, although a 
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bill. passed by the Natal legislature providing for the exclusion of 
Indians as Indians was not acceptable to the Secretary of State 
for Colonies. , l 

It was from 1881 that the Indians began to settle in the 
Transvaal which became later the centre of the satyagraha 
movement of Gandhiji. An Indian merchant named Sheth 
Abubaker purchased a plot of land on the side of a main street 
in Pretoria and opened a shop. This roused the jealousy and 
anger of the white population. Particularly as other Indian 
merchants walked in the foot steps of Abubaker and set up 
business establishments in Pretoria, the European business people 
became alarmed and started the agitation for ousting the Indians 
from the Transvaal. A bill was introduced by the Boer Govern- 
ment in the Transvaal legislature and it provided for the imposi- 
tion of a tax of twentyfive pounds upon any Indian desiring to 
take a license for trade. |t also debarred the Indians from 
owning any land in the Transvaal and deprived them of all 
rights of citizenship. It is signficant that when some representative 
Indiens went in this connection on a deputation to President 
Kruger, they were not admitted to any room in the house but 
had to see him outside, all standing, and were treated to this 
sermon: ‘‘You are all children of Ismael and consequently from 
birth you are bound to act as slaves of the children of Esau. 
We are children of Esau and cannot, therefore, confer upon you 
equalrights. You should be satisfied with what we are pleased 
to give you." The bill, of course, had to be modified but even 
in this amended form it was damaging to the Indians. The tax 
had to be reduced to three pounds, and the Indians would be 
allowed to purchase land only in certain places fixed by the 
Government. These fixed places were called locations. But 
even there they’ were not given permanent right. Nor were the 
places happily selected. Usually they were in dirty and out of 
the way localities. So the Indians practically became untouch- 
ables in the Transvaal. 

Gandhiji had returned from India to South Africa in 1902 
on receipt of a telegram. He was to put the Indian case before 
Mra Joseph Chamberlain, the Secretary of State for Colonies in 
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lhe British Cabinet. When Chamberlain’s tour was over, 
Gandhiji had full discretion to come back to India. But the 
condition of things in South Africa was such as to persuade him 
to stay on in that country. This time he settled down at 
Johannesburg as a solicitor-barrister. He chose Johannesburg 
purposely because the Transvaal would require close attention. 
The Boer War was now over and the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State were now British Provinces. It might be expected 
on this account that Indians as British subjects would now have a 
better status in the Transvaal. But as it was apprehended by 
more experienced people, ihe state of things became otherwise 
about. On the initiative of Lord Milner a Committee was 
constituted to look into, and recommend the abolition of, all Jaws 
which pressed heavily on British settlers. The Committee did 
its work well in this regard and these laws were done away with. 
But as for anti-Indian laws, the Committee only listed them. 
But this was done not with a view to their abolition but with the 
purpose of their being systematised and strengthened. Actually 
what the British wanted in the Transvaal was that no new Indians 
should be admitted to the province and that Indians already settled 
there should be so treated as to make them go out of itina 
panic. Those of them who would stil! prefer to stay on should 
become hewers of wood and drawers of water. The Transvaal 
Government set up a department called the Asiatic Department. 
The notorious Mr. Lionel Curtis, who later became the author of 
the infamous system of dyarchy in India, was associated with this 
department in an important capacity. For nearly three years 
from 1903 Gandhij had to concentrate all his energy in resisting 
the onslaughts of this Asiatic Department upon the Indians. 
Curtis wanted to be as thorough in his anti-Indian policy as any 
British civilian of old days in India. He did not like that there 
should be any loopholes in the law through which Indians might 
glide into the Transvaal and enjoy any rights and. privileges there. 
So he drafted a new bill which would leave no such loophole. 
It received the approval of the Government and was gazetted for 
introduction in the legislature. 

This bil provided for the compulsory registration of all 
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Indians—men, women, and children of eight years and above—al 
the Asiatic Department. After registration a pass would -be given 
to them. In the application for registration, name, residence, 
nationality, age and similar other details would be incorporated. 
The officer who would receive such applications would inspect 
the distinguishing features in the person of the applicant and 
note them down. The applicant would also be required to 
provide impressions of all his fingers. An Indian not applying 
for registration by the appointed day would have not only his 
rights withdrawn but would be regarded as having criminally 
violated the law. He might be fined, imprisoned and banished 
from the Transvaal. The responsibility for registering the 
children was vested in their parents. The pass that would be 
given would be subject to inspection by the police in all places 
and at all hours and any refusal to show the pass would be a 
criminal act. An Indian out on a walk might be asked to show 
his pass and he must do it without demur. When entering the 
Transvaal from outside, he must show it to any officer enquiring 
about it. As’ he would go to a court of law in connection with 
any suit, or visit an office in connection with the payment of any 
tax, he must show his pass. 

A bill so insulting, so stringent in its provisions, and so 
unusual and unprecedented in character, naturally roused the 
indignation of Gandhiji who became determined to fight it in his 
own way. ‘He called at once a meeting of the Indians and 
explained to them the provisions of the bill. One of the audience 
became so excited as the provisions were one by one explained 
and as their implications were brought out, that he was heard 
to say: ‘‘If any body demanded the pass of my wife, I would 
kill him on the spot and face the consequences." Gandhiji 
pacified the hotheads and pointed out to them that there was 
urgent necessity of considering the matter coolly and patiently. 
The object of the bill was to wipe out the Indian community not 
only from the Transvaal but from South Africa. It was again 
not merely the interests of the Indians in South Africa which were 
involved. The honour of India was also there to be safeguarded. 
lt was decided in this preliminary meeting that the Indian settlers 
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Ui different parts of the Transvaal should again meet in a more 
representative assembly and decide upon the future course of 
their action. 

Accordingly on the I Ith September, 1906 this meeting was 
held and it was attended by Indians from all parts of the Trans- 
vaal. Gandhiji explained in this meeting the implications of the 
vow which they wanted to take that day. He pointed out that 
if after all efforts for a peaceful settlement of the issues involved 
they failed to dissuade the Government from passing the bill, 
it would be necessary for them to make a solemn promise that 
they would not accept that Act as a lawful measure but would 
take organised steps to violate its-provisions. Thereby they 
would be inviting upon themselves a repression whose implica- 
tions every body present should clearly understand. They should 
look before they attempted to leap. But once the vow was 
taken, there would be no going back. It should be regarded as 
the solemn promise before God which must be redeemed at all 
costs and in all events, otherwise they would stultify themselves 
as vindicators of their honour as men. The vow was taken 
solemnly and unfalteringly. 

The procedure of implementing the vow was chalked out 
later by Gandhiji. Meanwhile efforts were made to dissuade the 
Government from the unjustifiable steps it was contemplating to 
take. A deputation waited upon the Minister-in-charge. But 
it had only this effect that women were exhempted from taking 
the pass which would be a badge of slavery. With this modi- 
fication the bill was.passed by the legislature inspite of all the 
protests of the Indian community. There were still other avenues 
to be explored for the rejection of the bill. But it became clear 
that a struggle could not possibly be avoided. The question 
now was as to what appellation was to be given to the kind of 
struggle which Gandhiji thought of in this regard. Some called 
it Passive Resistance but it did not satisfy him. Soin the Indian 
Opinion which had been started as a weekly organ in 1904 and 
was being published from Durban (later from Phoenix communi- 
ty settlement), an advertisment was issued for suggestions. It 
was Maganlal Gandhi who suggested ‘‘Sadagraha’’. This 
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suggestion was accepted with this modification that the word i 
became Satyagraha. l 

As pointed out before, Gandhiji did not believe in beginning 
the struggle without exploring all the avenues of peaceful settle- 
ment. His conviction was that a Satyagrahi must not utilise 
his last instrument so long as there was even the faintest ray of 
hope that the matter in dispute might be settled by mutual talks. 
So disappointed in the Transvaal authorities he left for England 
accompanied by a colleague. There he formed a deputation 
with Sir Lepel Griffin, an ex-civilian officer of the Punjab, as the 
mouthpiece. It waited upon Lord Elgin, the Secretary of State 
for Colonies, and brought home to him the necessity of vetoing 
this anti-Indian bill. Gandhiji was in England on this occasion 
for six weeks and during this period he left no stone unturned 
to make all proper quarters acquainted with the Indian case. 
He was not pessimistic as to the results of his mission. On the 
way back he actually received the pleasing message that the British 
Government had decided to veto the bill. But as he landed in 
Capetown, he received other details and they dashed his hopes. 
The Transvaal was still then a Crown Colony but it would receive 
the previlege of responsible government with effect from the Ist 
January, 1907. Lord Elgin had decided to veto this bill passed 
by the legislature of the Crown Colony but had assured at the 
same time its agent in London that if after attainment of respon- 
sible government the same bill was passed again by the Transvaal 
legislature it would easily receive the assent of the Crown. So 
what Lord Elgin had decided upon was to take back with one 
hand what was given with the other. Actually the rejected bill 
was reintroduced in the Transvaal legislature and passed in a 
hurry in March, 1907. Inspite of petitions from the Indian 
community it received without difficulty the Royal assent. k 
was further notified that the Act would be enforced from the Ist 
July, 1907 and registration of all Indian settlers in the Transvaal 
must be completed by the 31st of that month. 

The Passive Resistance Association through which the 
struggle against this lawless law would be conducted had already 
been. founded. Now that the month of July was running out; 
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\ preparations for initiating the fight had to be made. A vast 
meeting was again held at Pretoria and it was attended practically 
by all Indians in the Transvaal. A white South African, Haskin 
by’ name, addressed this meeting. He was friendly towards the 
Indian community and had come particularly to warn them 
against the steps they were contemplating to take. The resources 
of the Government were immense and their determination to 
excute the law unshakable. In view of this, he pointed out, the 
Indians should not do anything by which they would only be 
breaking their head against a stone wall. Reply was given to 
Mr. Haskin by Ahmad Muhammad Kachchalia, a Surti Meman. 
He later became a tower of strength to Gandhiji in the conduct 
of the Satyagraha movement. He did not speak long. But 
in a few short sentences he explained what was at the back of 
their mind. He observed: ‘‘The resources of the Transvaal 
Government are not unknown to us. But which can' be more 
fearful than this deadly law? They may send us to jail, banish 
us from this colony and put up the articles of our use to auction. 
But while these hardships can be borne somehow, this law is 
intolerable. | take the vow in the name of God that I will not obey 
this law although such disobedience may lead me to the gallows. 
It is my desire that this meeting also should take the same vow.” 
Volunteers were now enrolled. They were to picket all the 
offices which had been opened to issue the passes. They had 
been given detailed instructions as to what they were to do in this 
regard. Any Indian willing to enter an office for the purpose of 
taking a pass would be politely warned against it. The implica- 
tions of the pass would be explained to him and a hand bill which 
had been prepared for the purpose would be given to him. But 
if he still insisted on entering the office, he would not be 
violently resisted. No discourtesy would also be shown to the 
police. If the latter treated them discourteously or used violence 
against them, a volunteer must bear with it as long as possible. 
If further beating becomes difficult to bear, he might retire from 
the place. But on no account he was to retaliate. In case he was 
atrested and sent to prison, he was to welcome this incarceration. 
Many boys whose age ranged from twelve to eighteen were 
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enrolled as volunteers, and rendered great service to the lagad 
At first the Government mierely looked on and possibly thought 
that the movement would soon fizzle out. But as it continued 
and as its momentum rather increased, the Government became 
more active. It found to its discomfiture that out of fifteen 
thousand Indians in the Transvaal not more than five hundred 
came forward to take passes. So the Government thought it 
necessary to show its teeth. Only one of the workers was at 
first arrested and imprisoned, and he too was treated reasonably 
in jail. But the policy was soon changed and orders were issued 
to many including Gandhiji calling upon them either to take 
passes or to get out of the Transvaal. When neither was done, 
all were sent to prison. Gandhiji was sentenced to two months’ 
simple imprisonment. They were all taken to the negro ward and 
treated in the same way as third class prisoners might expect to be. 

Gandhiji had pointed out more than once that a satyagrahi 
would miss no opportunity of coming to any honourable settle- 
ment with his opponent. Sometimes he might have to pocket 
his ` pride and prestige to this end and sometimes he might even 
stand the risk of being deceived as well. But as his goal was 
clear, he must not mind these in his efforts for a settlement. 
Gandhiji had been imprisoned in January, 1908. But within 
a few weeks of his arrival in jail, an intermediary saw him with 
a proposal .for compromise. The idea was that the Indian 
settlers would of their own accord agree to take the passes on 
which would be stamped the impressions of their fingers but the 
Government would repeal the law. In other words the Indians 
would practically do what was prescribed for them. But they 
would take these steps voluntarily and not compulsorily under 
a law. Gandhiji had an interview with General Smuts who was 
understood to have told him that as soon as they took the 
passes, the Government would repeal the law. As Gandhiji 
accepted this arrangement, there was a release of the prisoners. 
But there were many in the Indian community who did not like 
this arrangement. Some who had taken the passes themselves 
appeared to be very vocal in their condemnation of the 
compromise. There was actually a rising tide of indignation 
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against Gandhiji because he had consented to this abandonment 

of the struggle. Some even accused him of having taken a bribe 
of fifteen thousand pounds from General Smuts. It was, however, 
left to Mir Alam, a Pathan, and some of his companions to lay 
violent hands on Gandhiji. As he was proceeding to the office 
to take his pass, they laid him low with their heavy sticks. 
Gandhiji became senseless and was taken to the house of a 
British clergyman, where he was nursed back to health. 

While many among the Indians had grave doubts as to the 
wisdom of coming to a compromise with the Government on this 
basis, the Government spokesman, General Smuts, behaved in a 
manner which justified these doubts all the more. The General 
went back on the agreement. Some of the white men had 
already warned Gandhiji that General Smuts was hard to deal 
with. He had the habit of interpreting his words in his own way 
and such interpretation had placed many people at their wit's 
end. Gandhiji also found to his cost that these observations were 
not far from being true. Smuts interpreted the agreement in 
such a manner as to make the repeal of the law out of the 
question. What was Gandhiji now to do? He again sought to 
bring the Government to reason and persuade it to respect the 
agreement. But when all hope was dashed to the ground and 
General Smuts remained adamant, the Indians again met ina 
huge meeting. A fire was lighted and after being duly addressed 
by Gandhiji and others they threw into it the certificates which 
they had taken meanwhile. A fresh vow was also taken for 
continuing the struggle till their wrongs were righted. Asa 
result of the movement being started for the second time Gandhiji 
was again arrested and imprisoned. ‘This time he was kept in a 
solitary cell in Pretoria. There were many others also similarly 
placed behind prison bars. But the Government thought that 
merely by filling the prisons it might not be possible to break the 

.back of this movement. So the novel method of deporting the 
Indians to India was resorted to. But it created such an agitation . 
in India that Smuts had to retreat. He was compelled to abandon 
this method of punishing the satyagrahis. : 

It was about this time that the movement for uniting the 
19—1688P—Gandhi Number l 
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different South African territories into one Union had reached i 
climax and a bill to give effect to this scheme was before the 
British Parliament. Some South African statesmen were already 
in London in this connection, and some more would soon be 
coming over. Gandhiji, let off from prison, also proceeded 
thither as the head of an Indian deputation. As on other occa- 
sions, he left no stone unturned in convincing every body who was 
some body in London of the grave injustice that was being done 
to the Indian settlers in South Africa and of the reasonableness of 
the demands which they had put forward. But inspite of all 
efforts Gandhiji had to return from London empty-handed. 
It should, however, be mentioned in passing that it was during 
his journey back on this occasion that he prepared the manuscript 
of his famous booklet, Hind Swaraj, which later gave inspiration 
: to thousands of satyagrahis. 

It was now clear that the satyagraha movement must be 
continued for an indefinite period. Arrangements must conse- 
quently be made for the board and lodging of those whose earn- 
ing members would be in jail in this connection. The satyagrahis 
themselves must have a roof to live under so long as they were 
not arrested and sent to prison. So it was decided to set up a 
farm somewhere in the neighbourhood of Johannesburg for the 
purpose. Fortunately Gandhiji’s friend and disciple, Mr. 
Kallenbach, had such an estate about twentyone miles from this 
‘city and it was now placed at his disposal. Houses were built in 
it and the whole establishment was named ‘ Tolstoy Farm.’ The 
system of community living which had already been experimented 
for some years at Phoenix near Duxban was npw extended to 
‘Tolstoy Farm’. It became an important adjunct of the satya- 
graha movement. Phoenix and Tolstoy Farm may be regarded - 
as the South African precursors of the Ashram life which 
Gandhiji later lived in Sabarmati and Sevagram. 

. In I9H the veteran and trusted Indian leader, Gopal Krisna 
Gokhale was in England. Gandhiji’s confidence in him was 
implicit and his respect for his personality was unlimited. He 
had also formed an intimate association with him and kept him 
well posted as to the happenings in South Africa. In fact far 
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more than any other Indian leader, Gokhale had taken a con- 

sistent interest in the fate of the South African Indians. It was 
not surprising, therefore, that he would now desire to visit the 
Union and offer his mediation for the settlement of tre out- 

standing questions. Gandhiji made elaborate and detailed 

arrangements for the visit which was to last six weeks. Actually 

he made himself Gokhale’s Secretary during his stay in South - 
Africa, and prepared him excellently for the interview he would 

have with the representatives of the Government. This irterview 

was apparently successful. Gokhale was satisfied with it and 

told Gandhiji that all disputes would be settled honourably. The 

Asiatic Act would be repealed. The Immigration Act would be 

amended and the three pounds tax would be abolished. So 

. Gandhiji would have no justification for his staying on ia South 

Africa. Within a year he must pack off for India. Gandhiji 

had his doubts. He knew the value of the assurances of a South 

African Government. He thought Gokhale might be taken in 

in the same way as he himself had been taken in. 

Gokhale returned to India and as apprehended by Gandhiji 
the South African Government went back on its assurances. To 
add insult to injury the Government refused to recognize the 
marriages among Indians performed according to their own 
religious sanctions. So the satyagraha campaign was not only 
to be conducted with new vigour but there was now an addition 
to its objectives. It was no longer intended merely to repeal 
the Asiatic Act. It was intended now for the abolition of the 
three pounds tax as well. Consequently outside the- Transvaal 
the indentured labourers also might now participate in the move- 
ment. Actually thousands of them in Natal downed tools? and 
became prepared for the struggle. They.could not'stay on where 
they were. They were living in quarters provided for them by 
the owners of farms and mines. Their light and water conaections 
were now cut off, their articles’ were thrown out of the rooms 
which they had occupied and they themselves were turned out 
into the street. Where were they to go? They migh: eat the 
humble pie and return to work. But this they refused to do and 
decided to join the struggle. Gandhiji travelled over there and 
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addressed them in his own' way, explaining to them the bod 
they were to enduré and the difficulties from which they were to 
suffer. But they remained adamant and the long trek began. 
Thousands of laboutezs—men, women and children—proceeded 
towards the Transvaal, not by train but on foot, eating what was 
supplied to them by generous men on the way and taking shelter 
at night under any roof which was available. 

1913 was the most crowded year in the history of this 
satyagraha movement in South Africa. Women had already 
begun to take an active part in it and to court imprisonment. Now 
came thousands of men from Natal. Gandhiji and his co-workers 
were arrested and imprisoned for the third time since 1908. The 
fate of the labourers who had been arrested en masse was worse 
still. It would have been expensive to maintain them in prison . 
and meanwhile the mines would have remained. idle in their 
absence. Consequently the Government decided to send them 
back, not as free men, but as prisoners, to the places where they ` 
had worked before. Temporary prisons were improvised for 
them there and their former employers were made their super- 
intendents. What was more, work in the mines was now allot- 
ted to them as prisoners. The labourers, however, refused to 
work and had on that account to submit to lashes. Besides, they 
were abused and kicked arid otherwise oppressed and tortured 
in all possible and impossible ways. 

But the details of these assaults and torture were telegraphed 
to Gokhale who was at that time very ill in India but who all the 
same took a consistent interest in what was taking place in South 
Africa. He arranged for wide publicity of these tortures and 
assaults and public opinion in India was rudely awakened to the 
danger. The Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, knew what his duty was 
and supported the action of the satyagrahis against the anti-Indian 
policy of the South African authorities which he severely 
criticised. These authorities were themselves in a tight corner. 
They were exasperated by the large number of prisoners they had 
to take and maintain in jails. They were exasperated also by 
the publicity throughout the world of their. oppressive activities. 
Maganlal Gandhi and Albert West were active and most helpful 
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bus of Gandhiji. They had not, however, courted arrest. 
They were staying on at Phoenix and looking after the affairs of 
the Indian community from outside the prison bars. But as it 
was West who had carried on the correspondence with Gokhale, 
he was now arrested. This made the Indian leader indignant and 
he sent out to South Africa two trusted Europeans who had already 
identified themselves with Indian interests and who later became 
so famous for their deep sympathies for the. Indian cause. They 
were W. W. Pearson and C. F. Andrews. But before they 
reached the cape, Gandhiji and his two European colleagues, 
Polak and Kallenbach, were released from prison. This release 
was an earnest of the desire of the South African Government 
to get out of the untenable position which it had created for itself. 

Gandhiji and his companions were released from prison 
towards the close of 1913. Already Smuts had taken a definite 
step towards meeting the demands of the Indian satyagrahis. 
He did not consider it possible to go back straight upon the anti- 
Indian policy which he had so far advocated with so much clarity 
and emphasis. But he thought that if a -commission was 
appointed and if that body recommended a change in the Govern- 
ment policy, it would be easier to meet the Indian demands and 
at the same time to save his own face and the face of the Govern- 
ment. Accordingly as Gandhiji and his colleagues were out of 
prison, they found that such a commission had already been set 
up. But they had no confidence in the inembers who had been 
selected. They tried to persuade Smuts io. add to the commis- 
sion other members who might enjoy the confidence of the Indian 
community. But Smuts was not agreeable. So it seemed that 
another trial of strength would take place. But things moved 
swiftly. The report of the commission was on most points 
favourable and a bill was introduced in the Union Legislature 
to give effect to its recommendations. So after six years of 
struggle conducted on satyagraha principles, Gandhiji won an 
honourable victory. He not only made the position of -the 
Indians more respectable but he experimented successfully a 
weapon which he might later use effectively in a wider sphere and 
on a wider issue. 





APPENDIX III 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS AND 
ITS PRESIDENTS 


Gandhiji returned to India in 1915. From South Africa 
he had proceeded to England, and there he was detained partly 
for war work and partly for illness for about six months. When 
he came back to his own country which he had left in 1902, 
he was asked by Gokhale to study at first hand men and things 
in India for a year and not to commit himself to any political 
policy during this period. Gandhiji acted up to this advice. If 
Gokhale did not die a premature death, Gandhiji would have 
surely decided to work under his leadership. But his death 
set him athinking. He applied for membership of the Servants 
of India Society which Gokhale had founded in 1905 and which 
had become the chief instrument of his activities as a social and 
political leader. But it soon transpired that there was a large 
section in that body opposed to his admisson as a member. 
Gandhiji did not like the idea that he should enter the Society 
by a mere majority of votes and accordingly gave up the idea. 
It is a matter of interesting speculation as to what would have 
been his later career if he was admitted to the Society after 
Gokhale’s death. It may be borne in mind in this connection 
that in 1918 when the Moderates seceded from the Indian 
National Congress and founded the Liberal Party, the members 
of the Servants of India Society also walked in their foot-steps. 
They cast in their lot with the Liberals and cut off connection 
with the Congress. Would Gandhiji also have done the same 
or would he have transformed the political views of the Society 
and kept it as an integral part of the Congress ? By his refusing 
to join the Society by a mere majority of votes, he did not allow 
these questions to be raised. 

Gandhiji had already attended the Congress session of 1901 
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ha it was through that body that he decided to work after 
his return to India. During the first three years it could not 
be said that he had become the top leader of that organisation. 
But people already looked to him in an increasing number for 
leadership, for guidance and for inspiration. lt was but inevitable 
that sooner or later he would attain the position in the affairs 
of the Congress, which he subsequently held. Actually his 
campaigns in Champaran and other places on behalf of the 
peasants added considerably to his fame and stature. Butit 
. was his protest against the Rowlatt Act and the manner in 
which it was expressed, which placed him head and shoulders 
above the other leaders. But even at Amritsar he was not the 
undisputed leader as he became at the special session of the 
Congress at Calcutta in 1920 and more so at the Nagpur session 
of that year. From this time onward the Congress became 
identified with Gandhiji, although he ceased to be one of its 
members in 1934. £ 

The Indian National Congress which thus became the forum 
of Gandhiji’s political activities was founded in 1885 and had 
its first session at Bombay in that year. This was not the frst 
political organisation built up in this country for the expression 
of the legitimate political aspirations of the Indian people. The 
British Indian Association and the Indian Association at Calcutta 
had already contributed much to the growth of public opinion in 
this country when the National Congress was born. It was also 
significant that at the time the Congress was preparing to hold . 
its first session, a National Conference was being held at Calcutta. 
Nor was that its first session. But of all these organisations it 
was the National Congress which was destined to grow from 
strength to strength and ultimately to become the mouthpiece 
of the nation which it helped so much in creating. This 
supplanting of its competitors by the Indian National Congress 
and its rapid development as the most important, if not the sole, 
organ of Indian nationalist opinion was due not merely to the 
fortuitous circumstance of its accidentally catching greater attention 
of the public but to the more solid reason of its being helped 
and assisted in the initial stages by some high-minded non- 
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official Europeans and of its being favoured for some time by 
the British Government. 

Allan Octavian Hume was a former member of the Indian 
Civil'Service and when he came-out with a circular that an 
association for the mental, moral, social and political regeneration 
of the people of India should be started, there was an immediate 
response from influential Indian quarters. Members of the 
Indian Civil Service enjoyed at that time a prestige which is today 
beyond our imagination. When a person enjoying that prestige 
came forward to help in the birth of a national organisation, it 
was inevitable that the movement would succeed. It should 
also be remembered that Hume continued to be at the helm of 
affars of the infant organisation for over twenty years. He 
remained General Secretary of the Congress until 1906. This 
was certainly a great source of strength to this growing body. 
It was again a fact that-Lord Dufferin, the Governor-General 
of India, had given his blessings to the Congress when it was 
first brought into being, and for sometime the delegates who 
attended the annual session were honoured with a garden party 
by the Provincial Governors. It is true that very soon the 
Government withdrew its smile and began to frown. But the 
start was given and the organisation had already gained a 
momentum of its own. 


- A list of persons who presided over its annual and special 
sessions is given below :— 


1. Woomesh Chandra Bonerji Bombay 1885 
2. Dadabhai Naoroji Calcutta 1886 
3. Budruddin Tyabji Madras 1887 
4. George Yule ‘Allahabad 1888 
5. Sir William Wedderburn Bombay 1889 
6. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Calcutta 1890 
7. P. Ananda Charlu Nagpur 1891 
8. W. C. Bonerji Allahabad 1892 
9. Dadabhai Naoroji Lahore 1893 
10. Alfred Webb Madras 1894 
11. Surendra Nath Banerjea Poona ` 1895 
12. Rahimatullah M. Sayani . Calcutta 1896 
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C. Sankaran Nair 
Ananda Mohan Bose 


Romesh Chandra Dutta 
N. G. Chandravarkar 


. Dinshaw Eduljee Wacha 


Surendra Nath Banerjea 

Lal Mohan Ghose 

Sir Henry Cotton 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
Dadabhai Naoroji 

Dr. Rash Behary Ghose 

(The session had to be suspended) 
Dr. Rash Behary Ghose l 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
Sir William Wedderburn 

Pandit Bishen Narayan Dhar 

R. N. Mudholkar 

Nawab Syed Mahommed Bahadur 
Bhupendra Nath Basu. 

Sir Satyendra Prasanna Sinha 
Ambica Charan Mazumdar 

Mrs. Annie Besant 

Hasan Imam l 
(Special session) M. M. Malaviya 
Pandit Matilal Nehru 

(Special session) Lala Lajpat Rai 
C. Vijiaraghavachariar 

(C. R. Das in Jail) Hakim Ajmal 
Khan 

Desabandhu C. R. Das 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
Maulana Mahammad Ali 


. Mahatma Gandhi 
. "Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 


S. Srinivasa lyengar 
M. A. Ansari 
Pandit Motilal Nehru 
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Amroati 
Madras 
Lucknow 
Lahore 
Calcutta 
Ahmedabad 
Madras 
Bombay 
Benares 
Calcutta 
Surat 


Madras 
Lahore 
Allahabad 
Calcutta 
Bankipur 
Karachi 
Madras 
Bombay 
Lucknow 
Calcutta 
Bombay 
Delhi 
Amritsar 
Calcutta 
Nagpur 


Ahmedabad 
Gaya 

Delhi 
Coconada 
Belgaum 
Cawnpur 
Gauhati 
Madras 
Calcutta 
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1897 


"1898 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


: 1903 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 . 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1920 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1923. 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 - 
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. ‘Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru Lahore 


(1930 was civil disobdience year) 
Sardar Vallabbhai Patel Karachi 
(Congress banned in 1932 and 1933) 


: Babu Rajendra Prosad Bomby 
: Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ' Lucknow 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru Faizpur 
. Subhas Chandra -Bose Haripura 
. ‘Subhas Chandra Bose Tripuri 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad | Ramagharh : 


2 buo J.B. Kripalne Meera b- 


v ML Gace Je 


1 
1929 


1931 


1934 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


APPENDIX IV 


RESOLUTION OF THE SENATE ON 
GANDHIJI ADOPTED AT ITS — 
ANNUAL MEETING ON 
FEBRUARY 2, 1948 


The Vice-Chancellor : Members of the Senate, we meet this 
afternoon under the blackest shadow of the direst calamity that 
has befallen humanity since the world began. 30th January, 
1948, will remain for ever in centuries yet unborn a day of 
disaster and of humiliation to India. Mahatma Gandhi is no 
more in the land of the living. One travels down the s:ream of 
time and rides at anchor in the deserts of Syria two thousand 
years ago to find a parallel to the grave calamity which has 
faced humanity to-day. Denied by Peter, spat upon by the 
soldiers of Rome, lonely, and helpess there stood before the Roman 
Governor and an insensate mob another great soul who has lived 
through death these centuries. Centuries will come and go but 
the resplendent figure of Mahatmaji will shine brighter through 
ages. One more star joins the galaxy, in the blue heavens above, 
a star which will lead us amidst the encircling gloom. Father 
of Indian Nation, our hero, our pride, our teacher, our guide, 
father of all in every age and every clime adored by savage or by 
sage, Mahatma Gandhi sleeps his eternal sleep here below. The 
sacred banks of the river Jumna in Delhi bear the last remains 
of his mortal coil. The sacred ashes repose in close embrace with 
the still more sacred confluence of the Jumna and the Ganges in 
Prayag of old. We are the inheritors of his genius, of his 
greatness, of his infinite patience, and of his infinite love. 
Those amongst us who had the good fortune and privilege to 
come into intimate personal contact with the Light not of Asia , 
alone, but of the Light of the world—what pain, what sorrow 
are we not suffering from? We believe in the immortality of the 
soul and in the years which will run before us may he guide us 
from above and may his soul rest in peace. ° 
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With your permission may | move this resolution?  ''In 


common with the rest of the world the Senate of the Calcutta 
University express their profound grief and sense of loss at the 
tragic ‘demise of Mahatma Gandhi, the greatest son of man and 
offer their humble and respectful homage to his revered memory. 
They pray in all humility that the light which our Mahatmaji has 
kindled may with an unfading flame shine in the hearts of us 
all and lead us on along the.paths of non-violence, truth, peace 
and good will.’ Let us pray for him for two minutes standing 
in silence. 

. The meeting observed silence for two minutes. The resolu- 
tion was carried in solemn silence, all the members present 
standing. 


APPENDIX V. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE JOINT 
MEETING OF COUNCILS OF POST- 
GRADUATE TEACHING IN ARTS 
AND SCIENCE HELD ON 
FEBRUARY 4, 1948 


The Councils met in a joint session to mourn the death of 
~ Mahatma Gandhi under most painful and tragic circumstances 
and to pay homage to his revered memory. | 
On the proposal of Mr. S. C. Ghosh, M.A. which was 
seconded by Dr. Panchanan Neogi M.A., Ph.D., Professor. P. N. 
Banerjee, M.A., B.L., Barrister-at-Law, Vice-Chancellor, was 
‘voted to the Chair. 
The President spoke in most feeling terms of the igit death 
of Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of the Indian Nation. l 
' The following resolution, moved from the Chair, was passed 
in solemn silence; all the members remained standing :— 
Resolved—That this meeting of the Councils of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Arts and Science expresses its sense of deep sorrow 
at the “cruel death of Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of the Indian 
Nation and the great prince of peace, and offer its humble and 
respectful homage to his revered memory. It expresses its firm 
hope that in the years to come the life of all of us in India will 
be regulated and governed strictly by the teachings of Mahatmaji. 


MESSAGE 


FROM 


Sp C. RAJAGOPALACHARI 


1 do hope that our love and veneration for Gandhiji may 
not degenerate into a craving for building up a new church 
round the name. What is needed is a courageous resolve to 
practise the doctrine of love which Gandhiji taught. He 
demonstrated it to be a practical way of life suitable for decent 
men and women ‘even’ in modern times. The doctrine is a 
very old one. The tragedy is that we put it aside as impracti- 
cable or inapplicable just where it is the only applicable and 
practicable way of curing the trouble. What Gandhiji did was: 
to demonstrate that the ancient rule is good enough for modern 
times also and that in fact there is no alternative to it. Let 
us avoid as dangerous the tendency to make a great philosopher 
of Gandhiji. He did not at any time desire to be one. He 
was a man of action and one who sought eagerly to guide men 
in their daily lives. Let us not make any new complicated 
doctrine out of his teachings or any rival scholastic philosophy 
or seek to build peculiar modes of life adding one more deno- 
mination to the many already preveiling in India. Let us be 
simple and loving people, forgiving and forgetting wrongs 
wherever possible. We shall then be doing something which 
Mahatmaji wanted eagerly to see in his lifetime. The good 
he taught will then live in our lives. Matter cannot be 
destroyed. Spirit too cannot be destroyed. Whatever was, 
continues to exist. It goes out of view but is still there, only 
dispersed. Mahatmaji will live in us if we care to let a little 
of his spirit enter into each one of our lives. We can in that 
way frustrate the folly of the murderer who killed him. 


MESSAGE. 
FROM 


THE HoN'BLE DR. SYAMA PRASAD MOOKERJEE 


I am glad to learn that the University of Calcutta has decided 
to bring out a special number of its monthly magazine, The 
Calcutta Review, in memory of Gandhij. His death and more 
so the manner of it has been a calamity to the nation. The 
apostle of truth and non-violence, he began his career of struggle 
against oppression and racial intolerance when he launched the 
satyagraha movement in South Africa. Since his return to this 
country in 1915 he struggled incessantly for India's freedom 
and fought the British Government with novel moral weapons 
which he had forged and experimented with in South Africa. 
These were weapons which did not wound the opponents but 
imposed suffering and sacrifice upon those who wielded them. 
These were weapons, again, which imposed unity and equality 
upon the people of India for whose liberty and in whose interests 
they were to be used. When he started his movement in India, 
there were . many who distrusted his weapons and misunderstood 
the moral bearing of his standpoint. But under his leadership 
the movement gathered strength, vitality and momentum and 
ultimately carried the country to its goal of freedom. He is the- 
father of the nation and he literally built the nation out of dust. 
But with this his mission was certainly not over. On the morrow 
of freedom we were faced with tremendous moral problems— 
problems created by an atmosphere surcharged with intolerance, 
hatred and violence which shook the foundation of our social 
and political structure. In the midst of them all, he stood alone, 
towering above all pettiness and gloom, with his moral upright- 
ness and indomitable faith in the ultimate goodness of man. 
Even in the darkest hour, his faith never wavered nor faltered 
fora moment. This probably marks the climax of his spiritual 
ascendancy. It was a tragedy that at this hour when his presence 
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in our midst was-so very necessary, he was cut off by the hand 
of an assassin. But although Gandhiji is no more, his. teachings 
are there to help and guide us through difficult paths which 
we have to traverse. The more these teachings are read and 
discussed, the easier will be our journey ahead. |, therefore, 
congratulate the authorities of the Calcutta Review that they 
are publishing a special number of the journal with this end 


in view. 


MESSAGE. 
FROM 


H. E. THE GOVERNOR OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 
AND BERAR : 


o 


India was rocked from end to end when her people heard 
the tragic news of the death of the Apostle of Peace. Since then 
millions of people have wept, thousands have spoken and written 
and no doubt is left in the mind of even his bitterest opponent 
that his was the mission of a prophet for the good of humanity. 
The question which raises itself in the minds of a few is that 
while many deplore and pay homage, will there be a few even 
‘who will truly work in the direction he has indicated and tread 
the path of peace and good-will he has pointed out? Will 
the people be content with merely eulogizing his work, raising 
memorials, naming roads after him and erecting monuments, or 
will they work in the direction. and in the manner he has indicated? 
On one side stands the road indicated by western science, and on 
the other side is the road of constructive work based on eastern 
philosophy. The message of Bapuji is not meant only for a small 
section in India or for Indians alone. It is for the whole world. 
Let there be at least a few who will continue to strive effectively- 
to take the world away from the brink of chaos, confusion, 
starvation and destruction and lead the world to peace, good- 
will and happiness. 


MANGALDAS PAKVASA, 


14—10638P— Gandhi Number 


~ MESSAGE 


FROM 


Mn. S. K. PATIL, PRESIDENT, BoMeAy PROVINCIAL, 
» CONGRESS COMMITTEE 


Bapuji symbolized India’s heritage and age-long culture and 
civilization. He represented all that was good in this world. 
He loved peace and non-violence and underwent untold suffer- 
ings for the attainment of Hindu-Muslim Unity. He worked 
unceasingly for the liberation of our Nation and at last saw 
India free. He dedicated his life for the welfare of humanity 
at large and India in particular. Though quite unexpectedly he 
~ has been removed from us and is no more here in flesh and 
bones, he has left his teachings to guide us. Let us pledge 
ourselves to work for the completion of Bapuji’s mission which 
he could not finish due to no fault of his. With his spirit to 
direct us, may;we work hard to prove worthy of him ! un 


